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Taary-FirtH Congress, Ist Session, 


if this be the admitted law of title to private 
oerty, then my title to my horse cannot be 
iated by the votes of my neighbors and coun- 
eymen. Iteannot be changed by majorities. If 
their necessities are sufficient to justify the vio- 
ve, on the principle of the right of self-preser- 
don, they may take him by coercion; not by 
y right, but from necessity; and in that case, 
must return a just compensation. 
~ This principle is clearly announced in the Le- 
compton constitution. It is declared in that in- 
strument that— 
The right of property is before and higher than any con- 
stitutional sanction; and the right of the owner ofa slave 
ro euch slave and Its increase, is the same, and is as invio 





as the right of the owner of any property whatever.”’ 


sed 
lable, 


ls that assented to by statesmen from the south- 
ern States, or dothey deny it? The argument is 
rung in ourears day by day, not only on the floor 
of Congress, but by the newspaper press through- 
out the South, that the title to slave property is 
like the title to all other property—that it is supe- 
rior to constitutions and Jaws; because, as they 
would lead us to believe, it has its foundation in 
a constitutional principle—not in a constitutional 
enactment—because it has its foundation in a 
inciple of the human mind itself. 
Hence, ifthe right to property in slaves is placed 
on the same basis with the title to other property, 
it cannot be viiated by votes or by legislation. In 
ue case, slavery is not a question of mere indif- 
ferency, to be determined by accidental major- 
ities, like different systems of common schools, 
revenue laws, or banking. The right becomes 
original, elementary, and inviolable. 

if this be true, as claimed by the southern De- 
mocracy, by what authority do you discriminate 
against itin the Kansas-Nebraska bill? Whence 
your authority for saying that it is the true in- 
tent of this bill neither to legislate slavery into the 
Territory, or to exclude it therefrom, but to leave 
the people perfectly free to do thisorthat? You 
do not thus provide in relation to any other kind 
of property; then why do you assert the right 
of the people to confiscate or annihilate title to 
property in slaves, and thus destroy the equality 


| 





of the States by discriminating against the prop- | 


erty of the South? If the law of title to slave 


property, as claimed by southern statesmen, is | 


correct, then the alleged principles of the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill are wrong, and its discrimination 
unjust. If slavery is riglt, all the votes of all the 
squatter sovereigns on earth cannot make it 
wrong; and if wrong, they can never make it 
right. 

This principle of the inviolability of private 
property has been recognized by the philosopher 
and the historian, as well as by your constitu- 
tional law-makers in every State of this Union, 
as wellas by your revolutionary fathers in the 
commencement of the struggle for independence; 
and on which, in fact, the revolutionary war was 
fought to a successful conclusion. The right of 
private property attaches to man; itis part of his 
mind; itis involved in the idea of his personal 
manhood; itis recognized as a principle that may 
be protected by laws and constitutions, and which 
cannot be annihilated by either. If this be true, 
and the title to slave property must be placed on 
‘he same footing with the title to every other spe- 
cles of property, then that title becomes sacred 
and inviolable everywhere; not only in the slave 
States, but in the Territories, and in every State 
ofthis Union. Admit the truth of the premises 
and the conclusion is irresistible. If it be true 
‘iat the title to private property cannot be vio- 
ated without an act of tyranny practiced by the 
Government on its people, and that the tide to 
Save property must be placed and maintained on 
the same basis, then it becomes inviolable, and 
can be maintained everywhere. This doctrine of 
the northern Demoeracy (for they seem to have 
acceded to it in this discussion) carries slavery 
With iteverywhere with the approval ofthat party, 
north and south, and with the dissent only of the 
Re publicans of this country, so far as they seem 
Wiling to give expression to an opinion. Here, 
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then, the northern Democracy and the Republi- 
cans of this country differ as widely as the poles. 

itain that there can be no 
such thing as property held orenjoyed bya human 
being S80 aslo viluats or innihilate the mgnts of p: r- 
sons, and thatthe righis of property are valid only 
so far as they can be held and enjoyed consistently 
with the enjoyment of the rights of person. Hence 
they come to the conclusion that no vote, eiter by 
large or small communities, can make slavery 
right or wrong. If slavery is in itself wrong; if 
the title be a bad title, no number of votes can ever 
make it good, because its rightfulness or wrong- 
fulness depends on an original principle, a con- 
stitutional right, which cannot be thus created or 
thus annihilated. It thus occupies the same basis 
side by side with the right of life. Who pre- 
tends that if one man sacrifices, without cause, 
the life of another, and all his neighbors, by their 
votes, approve the act, it wil! change the legal 
character of the murder? It only makes the par- 
ticipants parties to the crime. If they lend their 
assent in advance, they are particeps criminis in 


| advange. [f they lend their sanction after its com- 


mission, they are parties to the crime after the act. 
If slavery is right, no people have a right to an- 
nihilate it by a vote; if itis wrong, it cannot be 
made right by a vote. Such an assumption was 
turned into ridicule three thousand years ago by 
the Greek general, who, when told by his coun- 
trymen that they had just had an election, at 
which they had created ten generals, responded: 
‘‘why did not the people at the same time vote 
their donkeys into horses, and enrich the State ?’’ 
It involves an absurdity on its very face. 

I may be inquired of here whether I admit that 
there can be such a thing as property in a slave, 
inaslave State? Tanswer that it may be asserted 
and maintained, but not by virtue of any consti- 


| tutional right, or of any provision within the 


| successful resistance. 


| rights of person of the weaker race. 


Constitution ef the United States. ‘The majority 
have the physical power to subject the minority 
to their control. The stronger race have the phys- 
ical power to reduce the weaker to subjugation, 
and they may be organized and existing as a po- 
litical sovereignty, so that no one outside of that 
organization can have a right to interfere, and no 
one within its limits have the power to make a 
Slavery exists in the slave 
States by virtue of the law of force, set up and 
maintained by majorities over minorities, by the 
dominant race over the weaker, in violation of the 
I dissent, 
to some extent, from the casual statement made 
by the Senator from New Hampshire, [Mr. 
Haxe,] that there is even aqualified right of prop- 
erty In man. 


You may have a rightto his labor. The labor 


| of men may be bought and sold, hence it may be 


the rightful subject of property. I may right- 
fully buy the lawyer’s learning, the physician’s 
skill, the soldier’s courage, the author’s genius, 
the laborer’s strength of musele. Imay buy even 
the wisdom of your statesmen, but it can be held 
and enjoyed only in harmony with the personal 
rights of each. Whatever I may buy and hold 
consistent with the enjoyment of personal rights 
on the part of the person who sells his labor, is 
the fit and legal subject of property, and nothing 


| more. The Constitution nowhere recognizes prop- 
erty inman, but everywhere alludesto the African 


asa person. In the first article you will find the 


| following provision: 


* Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned 
among the several States which may be included witbdin this 


| Union, according to their respective numbers, which shall 
| be determined by adding to the whole number of free per- 
| sons, including those bound to service for a term of years, 


| are claimed 


and including Indians not taxed, three fifths of all other per 
e0ns.”? 
Here Africans are claimed to be persons. They 


even 


| holding States to be persons, for they have repre- 


sentation in the other branch of Congress, based 
alone on their character as persons. The next 
provision alluding to this subject is: 

‘*No person held to service or labor in one State, under 
the laws thereof, ezeaping into another, shall, in conse 


by the authority of the slave- | 


quence of any law or reguiation therein, be discharged from 
such service or labor, but shall be delivered up, on claim of 
the party to Whom such service or labor may be due,’ 
To whom the labor may be due; that is, to whom 
it nay be owinz; for whom, by a direct or implied 
contract, the individual has agreed to perform la- 
bor. ‘lhis class of people are alluded to only as 
persons capable of making contracts for labor, and 
from whom labor may be due, from whom it may 
be owing on contract, either express or implied. 
The only other clause in the Constitution alludag 
to this class of people, is found in the ninth sec- 
tion of the same article: 

“ The migration or importation of such persons as any of 
the States now existing, shall think proper to admit, shel! 
not be prohibited by the Congress prior to the year 1808, 


but a tax orduty may be imposed on such importation, net 
exceeding ten dollars for each’ — 


What? Each individual piece of property ? 
No; for ** each person.’’ Then this classof peo- 
ple, thus held to service in the States tolerating 
slavery, is alluded to by the Constitution in each 
and every provision as persons, and not as prop- 
erty; and thus harmonizes completely and fully 
with the view of the ease I have endeavored to 
present. If they are persons and not simply prop- 
erty, in such a sense as to violate their rights of 
persons, then to reduce them to the condition of 
property is a violation of a principle as old and 
as sacred asthe right to property itself A man’s 
right to the use of himself, to the use of his own 
will and his own body and his ownintellect and his 
own conscience and his own moral emotions, is as 
old as the right to property; and by the common 
consent to mankind even more sacred, because 


wherever these two come in necessary conflict, 


the right to property must give way before the 
right of person. 
But the most alarming feature of this claim ts 


that the law of force set up in sone of the States 
of the Union, over which subject the Congress of 
the United States has no control, thus becomes 
the law of the land. Yes, if the people within but 
one State of the Union set up and maintain the 
law of the stronger, and under it claim the right 
to hold in subjugation the weaker race, or the mi- 
nority, it isclaimed here that that law of power, 
without foundation either in the principles or the 
language of the Constitution, instantly becomes 
the law of the whole country, or at least the law 
of the whole country outside of the organized 
States. If every State of the Union on that prin- 
ciple were to abolish slavery, with the exception 
of the small State of Florida alone, with a popu- 
lation, I believe, of less than two hundred thou 
sand, and the strong race there should reduce their 
brethren of the weaker race to the condition of 
property, the very moment they overturned this 
coustitutional principle within their limits, it is 
overturned wherever the flag of this Union floats; 
because the law of force, the law of power, by 
which Napoleon carries on his Government: 
law of power, by which tyrants always rul 
been set up in a Republic and enforced by the 
strong hand of a majority—of the hand of the 
dominant race; thouch but one State of this Uni 
it thence necessarily becomes the law of the coun- 
try, the law of the United States within al} her 
territories, to the exclusion of the use of the very 
same law by the people of these respective focal 
ties. Why itis claimed now that the law of force 
cannot be used in Kansas against slavery. [t 
can be set up in Kansas by being used and es- 
tablished in Florida, or in Maryland, or ia Vir- 
ginia, or in any State of this Union two thousand 
miles away; but the law of foree within the limits 
of the Territory itself cannot be set it ta 
claimed, without a violation of the principles of 
the Constitution. The law of force has become 
the law of the land; it attaches to all your anil; it 
goes every where. Wherever the stars and stripes 
of your flag are seen, there the law of foree is 
seen, because some one State of this Union has 
set itup and maintains it. 

It is to this humiliating position that the north- 
ern Democracy are now required to bow. Thev 
are not only required to‘stand on their knees and 
hee thé President for the privilege of casting a 
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negative vote in relation to the constitution of a 
new State, but they are required to submit to the 
Jaw of force in all the Territories of this Union. 
And, indeed, if that lew of power 18 set up and 
meistained in any one State of this Union, by an 
irresistible deduction, it may go into ail the States; 
if it be property, as such, by Virtue of consttu- 
uonal principles anywhere, it is property every- 
where, and may be maintained everywhere. 

blere, then, is the difference between the free- 
men of the North and our brethren of the South. 
There may be a necessity pressing on them to con- 
tinue the institutions under which they have lived 
to maintaiv their rule over the inferior race. ‘That 
necessily, however, does not exist in Kansas: 
it does not exist in any of the Territories of this 
Uaion. If with them the law of force must be 
maintained in consequence of the law of necessity 
growing out of the circumstances by which they 
ave surrounded, it ought not to be claimed by them 
that we are compelled to receive and sustain the 
same law when we are not pressed by the same 
necessity. ‘There is no necessity for the freemen 
of the North to hold men, women, and children 
as property. They have been able, thus far, to 
manage all their domestic affairs without buying 
and selling their people. If that necessity exists 
within the limits of one of the States of this Union, 
let the people thereof be the judge; let them con- 
trol its destiny; but where that necessity does not 
exist, we maintain that the law of force shall not 
be set up and maintained. 

‘This brings me to the final point to which I 
shell allude in this discussion. I allude to the 
circumstances by which I am now surrounded. 
I know that the views | have expressed are dis- 
tasteful to a majority of the Senate. Their ex- 
pression is listened to with reluctance when arising 
out of questions fairly before the Senate, and made 
the special order for a particular hour. An ad- 
verse public opinion has been set up and main- 
tained by our southern brethren—I will, though 
with respect, give itutlerance—atyranny of publi , 
opinion, so that not one of your officers here in this 
Chamber dare give utterance to an opinion in op- 
position to the dominant party, withouta sacrific 
of his station. 
other Chamber. To give utterance to his opin- 
jons, inborn in the soul and cultivated in the fre 
States of the North, where he has been reared, 
would be the price of his position in either branch 
of Congress. The same is true in every one of 
the Executive Departments of the Government. 
All the clerks and all the heads of Departments, 
from the lowest to the Secretary of State himself, 
know that the price of giving utterance to the 
opinions and sentiments of the northern people, 
would be to sacrifice position. 

This is not only true in Congress and the Ex- 
ecutive Departments, but it is true in your public 
buildings; it is true in your public gardens; it is 
true in your aqueduct; it is true in your navy 
yard; it is true everywhere within the limits of 
this District. It is true, also, in relation to the 
learned professions. Nota lawyer in your city 


Not one of them can do so in the 


dare give utterance, although he entertain them as | 


candidly and honestly as I do, to the opinions | 
have expressed, without the sacrifice of his pro- 
fessional standing. No physician dare do so. If 
a physician be culled in to tie up the bleeding head 
of a wounded Senator, stricken down at his desk 
for a free utterance of his opinions, he must in- 
stanUy become security in the criminal court for 
the assailant, in order to preserve his professional 
interest. It is true, also, in all the walks of life. 
Your shop-keepers, your merchants, your arti- 
sans, your mechanics, all know that their success 
in their calling here depends on their silence or 
their acquiescence in the views of the dominant 
party here. There is no place in this capital, out- 
side of this Chamber and the other House, where 
a man can speak freely, and even here, at a ter- 
rible peril; even here, at the possible sacrifice of 
his health and his life. Why is this? Because all 
these men know that ttle to slave property will 
not bear analysis; will not bear the scrutiny of 
enlightened reason; because they all know that it 
will go down before the force of an enlightened 
investigation; because they are conscious of the 
truths to which I have given utterance: that title 
to slave property is set up and maintained, alone 
by virtue of the law of force, by virtue of the law 


of physical power, and can be maintained in no 
other way. . 


I had intended to refer to that feature of the de- | 
cision of the Supreme Court of the United States | 
bearing on this subject, but [ have alre idy spoke n 


lonzer than I intended. Thanking Senators here 
for their kindness in vielding me the attention 1 
have cnyoy . I yield t fli 7) 


President, for 
h on this subject, 
but for the purpose of making an explanation, 
which, I think, is due to the demands of truth 
and justice. The genticman who has just ad- 
dressed the Senate, and at least two or three gen- 


d ; 
Mr. POLK. Ido not rise, Mr. 


the purpose of making a 


stion, have 
etter of resignation of 
Governor Walker, in regard to the manner in 
which the Lecompten constitutional convention 
was selected, with th 7h g impres- 
sion that that convention was clected by a minority 
of the people of Kansas. In order to do this, they 
referred to that passage of the letter which speaks 
of nineteen counties out of thirty-four having not 
had an opportunity of sending delegates to the 
convention. One gentleman, the Senator from 
New Hampshire, said that statement had 
without challenge until the present time. Imme- 
diately after that letter was written, and as soon 
as it could travel to the West, there was a state- 
ment made of the facts in relation to these nine- 
teen counties, and [have been surprised that that 


tlemen who have spoken on this qu 


quoted passages from the ] 


View Of giving tne 


fone 
my 


statement has not been copied into any paper, as 
far as I know, on the sea-board, except 6ne. 
think it has been in the Washington Union. I 
propose to read to the Senate that statement, so 
that the gentlemen who have spoken on this sub- 
ject, if they have labored under a wrong impres- 
sion, may be set right, and especially so that the 
country may be set richt, So far as this statement 
willgo. [twas publisiied in the Missouri Repub- 
lican some weeks ago, and [ have it in my hand. 
It was made under the signature of H. Clay Pate, 
and it has the concurrence of George W. Mc- 
Kown,ex-member of the Lecompton convention, 
Francis J. Marshall, Democratic candidate for 
Governor, William G. Matthias, Democratic can- 
didate for Lieutenant Governor, J. H. Danforth, 
ex-member of the Lecompton convention, and.| 
Blake Little, ex-member of the Lecompton con- 

a Three f t} smbers P ihe > 7 
venton. iree of the members of that conven- 
tion signed the statement, extracts of which I will 
proceed to read. Itis dated the 4th of January, 
1858. 

* A law was passed taking for its basis the principles of 
the celebrated Toombs bill, which Senator Douglas, Gov- 
ernor \Walker’s ally, helped to make, and tor which he 
voted. It provided for the registry of all the legal voters of 
the Territory by the sheriff of each county and his depu 
ties. ‘The probate judges were required to hold courts or 
sessions in convenient parts of the counties, and add to the 
lists returned by the sheriffs any names accidentally or 
wrongfully omitted. It also provided that, in eases where 
there was no probate judge, or he would not act, then the 
sheriff should, and if there was no officer at all to perform 
the duties specified, then the people inight petition the Gov- 
ernor to appoint some one to carry out the law. The Gov- 
ernor says that ‘ fifteen counties’ were entirely disfranchised 
‘and by no fauit of their own.’ Let us see: In Franklin 
county, one of the ‘ oldest organized,’ Esquire Yocum, pro- . 
bate judge, was driven away by the Abolitionists, as was ‘ 
also Richard Coulding, sherit? of said county ; each of these 
officials were threatened with death should they attempt to 
een the duties conferred upon them by the registry law. 

Inder the same circumstances, George Wilson, judge of 
probate for Anderson county, was prevented trom execut- 
ing the law. So with Allen county; Passmore Walliams had 
to leave in order to save his life. J.J. Barker, probate judge 
of Breckinridge, being a free State man, refused to act. 
These four were the only organized counties not represented 
in the convention. Why not represented? It was the fault 
of those who now complain ; and ‘ on their heads, and theirs 
alone, will rest the responsibility.’ 

“It is well to observe that, of the nineteen counties 
spoken of as not represented, the census Was not taken in 
four, for the reasons stated ; the other fifteen were, tor civil 
purposes, attached to organized counties, as follows: 

Phe Senators, especially from the new States, 
know what is meant by that. Very oftena Legis- 
lature, as in my own State, will erect a county 
by statute, and attach it to another county for 
civil purposes until its population reaches the 
constitutional limit, that will enable it to come 
into the State as one of the regular organized 
counties of the State. 

* Two, Richardson and Weller. to Shawnee. 

“Three, Madison, Butler, and Wise, to Breckinridge. 

* One, Coffee to Anderson. 

* One, McGee to Bourbon. 

* Six, Greenwood, tluater, Dorn, Wilson, Woodson, and 
Gregory, to Allen. 

* One, Brown to Doniphan. 

* One, Davis to Riley. 

“ The counties of Brown,Washington, Clay, and Dickin- 
son were organized at the last session of the Legislature ; || 
in the last-named three, there were no inhabitants. 
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“ The registry law was executed, and voters were mes 
tered in the following counties: Johnson, Ly kins, | oe 
Bourbon, Douglas, Shawnec, Doniphan, Atchison. Loav.., 


iV 


worth, Jefferson, Nemeba, Calhoun, Marshall, and Ry 
In this last category the Senators will r 
the names of the counties to which the ot} rs had 
been attached: tay 
- It will be seen that the only counties really distr. 
chised were the fourin which Abolitionists would jx i “ipa 
registry to be taken; and it isan established fictt) itm 
factious people retused to tell their names, and o 
obstructed the officers—some giving fictitious appeljys,, 
and others threatening the lives and property 
takers. ; 
** These officers were ‘ political partisans.’ and the: 
fused or neglected to take any census or make any: 


hv 
therw 


UL Cejpsy 


und, theretore, they were eitirely distranehised ana « 
not,and did not, give a single vote.? Why did they nor 
pel the officers to do their duty? It was poussil! . 

mw, they could have petitioned the Governor tor re, ‘ 


if the people of those counties could and did not yo: 
was a ‘fault of their own,’ and on * their heads, and the. > 
alone, will rest the responsibility.’ 

*The blunders and misstatements of Governor W: 
are apparent; itis clear that he might have been bette; 


formed than he seems to be, and more cautious than 
really was in his letter of resignation. 

I present these facts, as I suppose them to bo, 
forthe consideration ofthe Senate, as showil my 
much is taken for granted in the discussion 
the other side in regard tu the unfairness of ; 
election for delegates to the Lecompton cony 
tion, which the facts do not justify. 

Mr. STUART. It is perhaps necessary for me 
to say a word or two in reply to what has j 
fallen from the Senator from Missouri, inasm; 
as I believe | first brought this point to the aty 
I stated then, after giving a 
considerable extract from a letter of Governor 
Walker, that the same thing, in substance , Was 
stated by Mr. Stanton, then acting-Governor j, 
Kansas, in his message to the extra session of 
the Legislature. He repeats preciscly the sam 
thing in substance. I would be willing to rest th 


| statement of facts there on the statement of Goy- 


ernor Walker, who had been Governor of Kansas 
since last spring, and whose duty it was to inform 


| himself particularly in regard to the laws and t! 


facts concerning the affairs of that Territory, and 
the statement of Mr. Secretary Stanton, confirm- 
ing itinevery respect against the stray statement 
of three or four individuals here published ina 
newspaper. 

But, sir, there is an additional fact stated in that 
newspaper extract, which goes to show either 
that those gentlemen did not understand thes 
ject, or did not intend fairly to present it. It is 


| this: That if anybody was aggrieved in that Ter- 


ritory, they could apply to the Governor for re- 
dress, in regard to the registration of votes. There 
is nota single word in the law that authorized 
the Governor to act at all, and he had no mo: 
power to act in that case than I had. Son 
the men who signed this paper, are not unknown 
in the history of this Territory. The mau who 
makes the statement has been a very active per- 
tisan in the Territory, and every statement that 
he makes should be taken with the same allow- 
ance that the statement of Jim Lane should, 
the other side. They are two men who went w 
the Territory for mischief, and not for good. 
Now, sir, let me ask the question which I ask: d 
when the law was passed callingaconvention—and 
I presented the fact to persons high in authority 
here—why was the law passed requiring a regis 
tration of votes for the purpose of electing dele- 
gates to a convention? There never was any 
other registration required at an election in Kau- 
sas from the time of its organization down to to- 
day. Why wasitdone? I had not any cout 
at the time what it was done for. It was per- 
fectly clear to me that that Legislature had taken 
the provisions of the Toombs bill, which was 
be executed by men appointed by the Presid 
and confirmed by the Senate of the United States, 





| whose character should be such as to secure 20 


honest exercise of its provisions, and the pro- 
visions of that bill were designed for the purpose 
of excluding all who were not actual inbabitants 
and residents of the Territory. It was to exclude 
immigrant voters from any State in the Union 
What object had the Legislature in view in | 
passage of thatlaw? Why introduce upon t 
theater of legislation in Kansas a new set of pro- 
visions in order to elect delegates to a convention « 
There was but one reason—that under a show 0! 
fairness they might defraud the people, and the 
result justifies the prediction. 
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There has been a good deal said on this subject, 
eam time to time, and much that ought to be re- 
ve 1. It is asserted, day after day, that every- 
iy in the Territory had the fulle st opportunit y 
in welts? nd the responsibility Is on their own 
if they did not vote, when, in addition to 
: fact W tich I stated the other day, which is 
tto be explained by these individuals in 
~ owspaper extract, itis known that individ- 
io went into that convention claiming seats 
ites were rejected because they had not 
i with the provisions of this law, when 
rs whose duty it was to execute the law 

refus 1 to <dlo it. 


| am not going Into a general discussion of this 

o o . . 
question at all. I deemed it my duty, after the 
reading of the extract, to state to the Senate, sim- 
usly with this pretended explanation, that 


/was not to be relied upon. The language of 
the statement itself shows that it is got up more 


f personal feeling against Governor Walker 
»r the purpose of enlightening the country 
atlarce. There are terms and expressions used 
in itof personal disrespect to him which show 
‘ts and [ may end where I began, with 
asking if the statements of Governor Walker, 
whose duty it was to know, and who had th 
opportunity to know; and if the statements of 
ting Governor Stanton, in his message to the 
Lecislature, are not to be relied on against the 
newspaper statements of three or four individuals, 
individuals among those who are im- 
plicated in what I charge to be this very fraud— 
members of this very convention who assigned 
ison, in their published debates; why they 
would not submit it to the people, that if they 
did so submit it, they knew it would be rejected ? 

Now, sir, | am not disposed to regard such 
explanations against the 
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Statement of the sworn 
oficers of this Government, and those, too, gen- 
tlemen of the respectability and fame of Governor 
Walker and acting Governor Stanton. I would 
rather have their statement. At some future day 
| intend to look into this matter myself. I intend 
tolook atthe laws and seeabout theseattachments 
of counties: and I intend to see, so far as I can 
learn from the laws of that Territory, whether 
attaching five or six counties to one for certain 
purposes was authorized. | would say to the hon- 
orable Senator that, in my State, when 1t was a 
Territory, they were not thus attached for voting 
purposes. They were attached for judicial pur- 
poses; but every organized county had township 
officers, and had voting precincts in every town- 
ship. It was attached to another county simply 
for jud cial purposes; but 1 do not understand 
that when one is attached for voting purposes, 
you go out of the organized county to vote. You 
vote in your own county, and in your own town- 
ship. Your votes are sent to the county to which 
you are attached, and there they are canvassed, 
and the result is certified by the officers of that 
county; but you have your local township offi- 
cers, your local precincts, and you vote within 
some convenientdistance. If you can attach five 
or six counties to another for voting purposes, 
these counties, I presume, being twenty or twenty- 
four mile s square, you may send aman a hundred 
miles to vote, and you might as well deprive him 
of the privilege entirely. But, sir, as J said, I did 
not rise for the purpose of going into any gen- 
eral discussion on this subject. 

Mr. POLK. It would be more satisfactory to 
me if the honorable Senator from Michigan had 
been able to put against the statement which 
has been read—the extent of the truth of which 

am not advised—the law of Kansas Territory 
rather than the declaration which he quoted in his 
frst speech, contained in the letter of Governor 
Walker. It will be fouad—and that was the 
reason why [ read the extract to the Senate—that 
Governor Walker represents the facts as they are 
stated in this paper; that is, they all agree that 
there were nineteen counties in which no vote was 
taken,as in organized counties; but thisstatement 
undertakes to explain how it wasthat the vote was 
not taken; that in four of them, it was not by the 
fault of those who were in favor of the action of 
the Lecompton convention, but because the offi- 
cers were opposed to any constitutional conven- 
tion by ing held at all; and then that fifteen of them 
Wereattached, forelection purposes, to other coun- 
tes. Ithas been sugested to me by my colleague, 
and on his recollection I will state the fact, that 


another county, not only for Stat 


| or two in explanation of the statements « 
| in the paper which t 


ee 


one of the official paners—I think it is one of See- 


retary Stanton’s—bears out the declaration of the 
persons who hav rde this statement, to the 
elfect that nur ibers rf ne rsonsr fus dt riv th ir 
names for the purpose of registrati il 

Mr. STUART. ‘That is undou div true 

Mr. POLK. My : 12 refers me to the 
passag l W i | i i It is ils 
t 

itis notmy 7 ) tor toy ir sta a t { 
I motdo s mersona 1OW i ng 
either to miord t u I mavsay, however, I hav 
heard st ( ith \ da. 
some instanees, from m 3 ir oWn party, to 
effect that your political { ve very generally, indeed 


most universally, rerused to participate in the pending pro 


cecdings tor registering the names of the legal voters In 
some instances they have given fictitious names, and in 
numerous others they lay efused to give any names at all 
You cannot deny that your party have heretofore resolved 


not to take part in the registration; and it appears to me 
that, without indulging ugeneronus susp 


‘ions of the integ 
rity of officers, you might wella 


ttribute any errors and omis 
sions of the sheriffs to the existence of this well-known and 
T ' ‘ 


controlling fact. I forbear to sav anything of the unreason 


mt we shall set aside the law 
in Orderto accomplish what you have refused to do in obe 
dience to its provisions, but | will be most happy to learn 


ableness of your requirementt 


that you, gentlemen, and your party friends generally, have 
been at work in ea t with a view to enable the probate 
judges to present a true and pertect list of the legal voters 
of the Territory. You have had power to correct the lists; 
if you have failed to do it, the fault will be your own.” 
Th is he letter of Mr. Secretary Stanton 
iat is in th rof Mr. Secretary Stanton, 
at that time act Governor of th ‘Territory, 
addressed to C. Robinson, William Hutchinson, 


Edward Clark, and others. I 
that, whatever m have been tru 
of Michigan, I know it has been true in my own 
State; and was so no longer ago than the last June 
election that new counti 


will further add 


in the State 


were organized, and for 
purposes of votns, vote d with the popul ition of 
- officers, but for 
to the Legislature. 
to make charewes of fraud, 
and to say that results were produced by fraud and 


rves on the dec- 


the election of a representative 
It is a very easy matte: 


by stratagem:and to base those cha 


laration of officers if you please, which declara- 


tions were not made for the purpose of coming to 
that result, for it will be 


found, on looking at the 


letter of Governor Walker, that he does not state 
the conclusion directly, asventiemen inferit, from 
the facts which he alleres; but he states the facts 
and says, in stating them, that they constitute not 
technical, but vital obiections to the Lecompton 
constitution, aud the constitution formed by it. I 
believe that is the utmost strength of language 
which he uses. 

Mr. WILSON. I desire, Mr. President, before 
this subject passes from the Senate, to say a word 


mbraced 
‘Senator from Missouri has 
introduéed into the Senate. These 
tradict the positive statements of Secretary Stan- 
ton, and of Governor Walker, and they contra- 
dict, also, the facts which are well known in 
Kansas, and well known by intelligent men in 
the country. When the act of the Legislature 
which was vetoed by Governor Geary, was passed 


persons con- 





| over his head, the friends of free Kiinsas saw, or 
thought they saw, in tliat act, an intention to de- 
fraud the people of the Territory. Inthe first place 
they saw that the constitution was not to be sub- 
mitted to the people. Governor Geary had vetoed 
the bill, because it did not provide for submitting 
the constitution to the pe A committee of the 
Legislature in reply to this objection of Governor 
Geary, told him that they did not intend to sub- 
mit it to the people, because their southern friends 
had advised them that by that mode they could 
secure aslave State. This scheme to cheat the 
people out of their rights, came from the brains 
of slave propagandists out of the Territory. Sure- 


mle, 


ly we should not be surprised at their support of 


the swindle now. 

The friends of free Kansas saw that they were 
to be defrauded and cheated cut of their rights. 
| They saw that the census was to be taken by 
| men over whom the people had no control; men 

imposed on them, in whose integrity or honesty 

they had no confidence; men who were the in- 
struments of the Legislature which had been 
forced upon them by armed men from western 

Missourl. 

lor these reasons they decided that they would 
not participate in the ¢ lection of delegates to the 
convention. Secretary Stanton, who went out 
| before Governor Walker, after he arrived in the 
Territory, made speethes at Lawrence and sev- 
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eral other points, in which he invoked the people 


to go into the elk yn. The free-State men knew 
tnat the y cou ] thave fairne ss, but Governor 
Robins mm and ot r leading free tate meninthe 
Territory drew up a paper, siened pr nted it 

Secretary Stanton, and offered to go into the 
election provi 1 vl mG Were oO dtoran 
honest taking of t d an honest roll 
ment ot Vv : . tary Stanton to this 
appeal replied that the matter was beyond his 

ntrol, that he had no power whatever over it, 


Weil, sir, in one or two counties, the pe 0] le, in 
their sovereign capacily, came together and elect- 
y CO tire 
went to the conve 
voted out. 


convention ‘These delegates 


iuon, but they were promp ly 


It is said in this paper that the statements of 
Governor Walker and Secretary Stanton that the 
census was not taken in half the counties is incor- 
rect. Sir, l wasin the Territory during a portion 
of the months of May and June. 
when thes: 


I was there 
matters were exciting the deepest and 
most profound interest among the whole people; 
and I say here that I know the statements of Sce- 
retary Stanton and Governor Walker to by 


solutely true. In fifteenec 


\ bri fil uunties no census what- 
ever was taken, no cnrollment of the votes was 
had, partly because of the neglect of the « is, 
and partly because in many of these count! Liven 
were no officials to p rform this duty. Ilo 
it even in the oldest and largest counties fra th 
town of ‘Toneka, containing nearly four hundred 
voters, there was no c¢ is taken at all, ! 
town of Lawrence there was a census taken, bu 
only two or three hundred were enrolled | 
though it contained seven or eight hundred voters. 


No voting district was opened at Lawrence: and 
those who wished to vote for delegates had to go 
to Lecompton, fourteen miles distant, in order to 
do so. Inthe city of Leavenworth, the mayor 
of the city, one of the oldest residents of the place, 
was notenrolled. Only a very small number of 
men were enrolied in some of the largest 
of the Territory. 


towns 
In other place 8s, when nobody 
came to them, some of the active free-State 
made up lists for enrollment; but they were 


men 
not 
put upon the enrollment by the territorial officials. 

Sir, this whole organization, the eall of the con- 
vention, the studied refusal to provide in advance 
for submitting the constitution to the people, the 
mode in which the census was taken, and the en- 
roliment of the voters made, and the basis upon 
which the delegates were apportioned, were ail 
intended as a fraud upon the people of Kansas, 
‘These inte een literally carried out, 
The telegraph to-day, | learn, brings intellirence 
that the tw» or thre e thousand sluve-State men in 
Kansas—there were only seventeen 
the el 


ntions have | 


rs 

hundred at 

ction for delegates for the convention, and 
1 ; 


| . Tu reat uw | 
there are not to-day 


hree thousand of them int 
Territory—have carried the Governor and the Le- 
cislature. towns as Kickapoo, Oxford, 
Shawnee, Marysville,and the Delaware Crossing, 
have returned in arly four thousand votes at th 
election, though they have not, in the aggregate, 
six hundred voters 

Sir, it is too late in the day to quote this racing 
hero Pate, or any other of these men, who have, 
by fraud and violence, aimed to deprive the peo- 
ple of Kansas of their right’. The frauds in that 
Territory, from March, 1855, to this very hour, 
have been designed and organized to crush the 
sentiment of the people, to override the popular 
judgment, and to force its admission as a slave- 
holding State into the Union. And now this 
Lecompton constitution, by the use of executive 
power and executive patronage, 18 to be carried 
through Congress, although the people of Kansas 
have voted it down by a decisive majority. Con- 
gress is now invoked by the Executive to consum- 
mate the frauds and trickeries which have been 
perpetrated by the tools of the slave propagand- 
ists. 

Mr. PUGH. I wish to say a word or two in 
connection with this point. At the commence- 
ment of this session, | had heard the statement 
afterwards made by the Senator from Michigan, 
that, in nineteen of the counties no census was 
taken: and I think I stated it in the Senate, as the 
debates will show, as a fatal objection if it were 
true. When IT saw the letter of resignation of 
Governor Walker I deemed it important for us 
to be in possession of some definite proof on the 
stbject, for, differing with the Senator from Mrs - 
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sachusetts, | put no faith in the telegraphic dis- 

patches, or private letters, or any sort of stories 

from Kansas. We have heard enough of them 

for theee years, and they do not produce the least 

Crovernor Walker 
most ung jaltfied 


allan my sind. 
docs say, in his letter, in th 


credence ut 


manver, (hat these nineteen counties were distrai- 
chine d: and if 1Li8 irue,iti avery mak rial pout. 


Spr aking of the a t. ] says: 


“Qn reiere * to th terrivorea law. under wht 1 tie 

' j 

CONVENTION Was Aesenilned, | j f regulary organized 
countics vere named us cieciion districts tor dviegates to 


the convention 


That is, thirty-four counties are named in the 


convention act as election districts. 

“In cach and all of these counties, it was required by law 
that a ceneus should be taken and the voters registered ; and 
wien tia was compicted the delegates to the convention 


should be apportioned accordingly. In nineteen of these 


counties there was no census, and therefore there could be 
no suck apportionment there of delegates, based upon such 
census; aud in fifteen of these counties there Was no registry 
of voters. Luese filtecn counties, inclu ing inany of lone 
oldest organized counties of the ‘lerrtory, were enurely 
divfranchised, and did not give, and (by no fault of their 
own) could not give a solitary vote tor delegates to the con- 
vention. ‘This result was superimnduced by the fact that the 
‘Territorial Legislature appointed all the sheritix and probate 
judges in all toese counties, to Whom Was assigned the duty 
by jaw of making this census and registry. ‘These officers 
were political parusans, dissenting trom the views and opin- 
ions Of the people of these countics, as proved by the elec- 
tion mm October last. These otiicers, from want of tunds, 
as they allege, negleeted or refused to take any census, or 
mnke any registry in these eouuti 


Ss; aud, therefore, they 
were entirely distranchised, and « 


ould notand did not give 
a single vote at the election jor delegates to the consiitu- 
livnal convention.”’ 

Vhat is Governor Walker’s statement. As to 
the objection of the Senator from Massachusetts, 
it is clearly without foundation. He says that 
the friends of free Kansas, as he calls them, when 
they looked at the convention act, saw that the 
basis of apportionment favored the counties on 
ahe Missouri river. There was no basis fixed 
in the act at all. The apportionment was to be 
based on the census, when the census should be 
taken. The Senator from Michigan says Secre- 
tary Stanton confirms this statement. When I 
read the letter of Governor Walker, the Senate 
will recollect I pressed my resoiution for inform- 
ation, and | pressed it in person on the President 
after this report came in, and he told me that he 
had no documents from Kansas; that the exec- 
utive minutes had not been sent here beyond the 
first six months of the territorial government. 
‘The difficuity I have about the matter is, that 
Secretary Stanton does not confirm Governor 
Walker, and that is the reason I want to know 
now what the truth is on this point. Secretary 
Stanton says in his message: 

“The census therein provided for was imperfectly ob- 
tained trom an unwilling peopic in nineteen counties of the 
Verritory ; while, in the remaining counties, being also 
nincteen in wumber, from various causes, no attempt was 
made to comply with the law. In some instances, people 
and officers were alike averse to the proceeding; in others, 
the officers neglected or refused to act; and in some there 
Was but a small population, and no efficient organization, 
enabling the people to secure a representation in the con 
vention. Under the operation of all these causes combined, 
a census bist Was obtained of only nine thousand two hun 
dred and fifty-one legal voters, confined to precisely one 
hall the counties of the Territory, though these, undoubt- 
ediy, contained much the larger part of the population.” 

Governor Walker says it was omitted by the 
officers exclusively because, as they alleged, they 
had no funds. Secretary Stauton attributes it to 
a great variety of causes, and among others the 
very cause to which the Senator from Missouri 
has alluded—the fact that in many of these coun- 
ves there Was a sparse population, or no popula- 
tionatall. Ido not know how true the statement 
may be; but I say it is a deliberate statement; itis 
a positive statement; it gives time, and fact, and 
circumstance, and itis in the powerof the Commiut- 
tee on Territories to ascertain it; and that is what 
i want to know about this Lecompton convention, 
and wanted to know from the first about it. 

As to the convention act, I say whai | have al- 
ways said: | donot think it is in the power of any 
legisiature to pass a fairer law than that. It is 
a copy of the Toombs bill with the exception 
of the five commissioners. Did we not all stand 
here, the Senator from Michigan with us, in July, 
1856, averring that that wasa fair bill? And when 
var own bill is brought back to us we are to pick 
outsome objection. As to the fivecommissioners 


that were inserted, I do not see the Senator from | 


Georgia [Mr. Toomss] in his seat, but my recol- 


lection is that those five commissioners were put | 


THE CONGRESSIONA 


‘| in, not as an essential part of the bill, but simply 
| because the Legislature of Kansas was not in ses- 
j sion, and it was supposed the Governor, who had 
' just been engaged in these controversies, would 

not be perfectly impartial. I never thought the 
five commissioners an essential part of the bill, 
but I did suppose the census and registration, and 
, the apportionment of delegates upon the census 
and registration, was the life of the Toombs bill. 
If it was not, I shall have to learn that bill over 
, again. ‘That confessedly is in this act; and the 
vet does provide, in spite of what the Senator from 
Michigan has said, thatil the offices of sheriff and 
probate judge become vacaut, and itis the same 
thing if they go away from the county, then the 
Governor of the Territory shall appoint some- 
body else. 
I want to learn the truth about the Kansas busi- 
ness. lam not going to give my vote on any ex 
| parte statement, one way or theother, The paper 
read by the Senator from Missouri, though not 
conclusive as evidence, ought to attract the candid 
attention of Senators on all sides. 
Then the Senator from Michigan objects that 
| the counties stated in the extract were disfran- 
chised from voting atall. They were attached, 
jas | understand that statement, for the purpose 
of having the census taken, as a portion of the 
| civil purposes of a county organization; that is to 
say, the sheriff of the old county took the census 
in all of them, or was called upon to take it; but, 
for the purposes of clection, they are notattached 
to those counties. ‘They are attached to counties 
as set forth in the nineteenth section of this act, 
but the attachmentis notthe same. [I confess that 
| jsa material circumstance; and that is the circum- 
stance that has put me in doubt, since | saw the 
statement to which the Senator from Missouri 
alludes, that the counties in which the census 
| was alleged to haye been taken by the sheriff of 
another county are not attached to those counties 
| for the purposes of election. I do not know that 
I could illustrate my meaning, unless I were to 
see that paper again. I had a copy of it in my 
possession; but my impression is, that it will be 
found thata laree numberof the counties in which 
the census was taken by the sheriff of an old 

/county, are not attached to that county by the 

| nineteenth section of this act. Then there isa 

| material question; and the sooner we try and get 

/at the real question, and strip it of all these ad- 

ventilious pretenses, itseems tome the better. It 

is a question of moment; it is a question which, 
| in my judgment, goes to the whole issue of the 
legality of the Lecompton convention. 


ter themselves and would not do so, but gave 


them—none at all. You cannot make men vote, 
and you cannot make men give their names. It 


| ° 7 «a 
|| false names, I have no sort of compassion for 
| 


is the old story: ** You can lead a horse to the | 


| water, but you cannot make him drink.’’ You 
| provide by law that men may vote and be regis- 
tered; and when they wiil not do it, I know no 


first day of the session, on the motion to print 

the President’s message, what I have wanted on 
| this subject has been the last thing to be looked 
| at; and that is, to know what truth there is in the 
| assertion that these nineteen counties were dis- 
| franchised. If the statement read by the Senator 
| from Missouri should prove to be true, it seems 
| to me that it ends the controversy. 
| Mr. BIGLER. I shall not go into the details 
of this discussion. I saw enough of Kansas to 
_ Satisfy me that it was an easy matter for the most 


| 

| remedy in my power. Therefore, as I said on the 
' 
i 


| observant man to be mistaken as to the popula- , 


tion. Why, sir, ifa man were in the upper end 
| of Doniphan and Brown counties during the time 
| of the Lowa land sales, he would have said there 
| Was a large population; but a very few days after 
, the sale, the counties were depopulated. I wit- 
| nessed the same thing in Lykens county, where 

the people had gone for the purpose of locating 

the lands, merely to secure their title, and as soon 


, as the sale was over, left the county, and many | 


of them left the Territory. 

Now, sir, I have always treated, as I always 
| shall, every statement made by Governor Walker 
| and Mr. Stanton, with that respect to which it is 
| enutled; and, as I said indiscussing this question 

some time since, I would not, because of the con- 


ee ca ae 


| As for those people who had achance to regis- | 


flicting statements, go into a close examination | 


of them; but the pictures cannot be reconciled. 
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| Whilst I estimate one of the signers of that pa 
| per very much as the Senator from Michican i E 
' done, | would put him on a footing with co 
from what I saw of both; yet the facts dey, toned 
there by the ballot-box show conclusively ti “ 
the statement with regard to the disfranchisomen: 
of nineteen counties must be greatly exagg: rated. 
Of all the extravagant statements I have sven y y 
that would be the inost extraordinary—that the,, 
were inhabitants in all those counties, thar ; 
would have been a physical possibility to 
had a registry, to have entered voters, 
have held elections in all those ninetee 
ties. 

But to the practical point for which T rose only 
and it is this: that whilst we are told that ninerec, 
counties were disfranchised, containing one hoi: 
the population, we know, by Secretary Stantoy's 
message, that as early as May there were pip. 
| thousand two hundred and fifty voters registered 
_and at the October election, with a greatly jp 

creased population, at the end of a bitter Partisan 
contest, and after the Army had voted, and eae) 

| party charge the other with having polled fraud. 
ulent votes, the aggregate little exceeds twélyp 
| thousand. How can this be? There was no regis. 
try in the way. 7 
Then again, the other day, on a vote for State 
officers, unembarrassed by any registry, every 
white male citizen above the age of twenty-op» 

| voting, the aggregate vote is about thirteen thou- 
sand. Howecan you reconcile these facts tha 
| come to us through the ballot-box, in an officia! 
form, with the allegation that more than one half 
of the people of Kansas have been disfranchised? 

The best that can be said with regard to these 
movements in Kansas, on either side, is bad 
/enough. That the registry was greatly defective, 
'no man doubts. A perfect registry in a country 
| like that would have been a wonder. That in 

many instances it was not sought to make i: 
| right, I have no doubt; but that one half of the 
| people were disfranchised, is clearly and emphai- 
| ically contradicted by the facts themselves—nine 

thousand two hundred and fifty votes registered 
in May, and only a little over twelve thousand 
' voted in October. I was there about that time. 

I said, in noticing that peculiar feature of Gov- 
ernor Walker’s statement, that 1 simply was un- 
able to reconcile these facts with his picture. Iam 
the last man to say an unkind thing of him. | 
never did. Ihave been his personal friend; but | 
tuke this case as it stands, and how am I to con- 
clude that nineteen counties were disfranehised in 
| the face of the facts which I have stated? There 
is enough to be said about informality and want 
| of authority without coming to that point; but! 
shall not trouble the Senate further. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SEWARD. IL have a word to say which 
I think proper and very pertinent to this question. 
| L like to have fair and square accounts all around, 

and I think it is proper to say, that on convers ng 
| with my friend [Mr. Harvan] who has addressed 
_ the Senate in a very able speech, and who ts not 
here now, he was satisfied he had done injustice 
in the remarks which he made in regard to the 
manner in which his coming to the floor was re- 
garded to-day. I know perfectly well how that 
happened. It was a mistake all around. The 
Secretary misconceived tho rule and misled the 
President. The President then misied the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi. T'he mistake was corrected 
"just about as soon as ever any mistake can be 
corrected in a body of sixty men, and with cour- 
tesy the floor was restored to my friend. I like 
to have all these difficulties out of the way, ant 
now I give up the floor to my friend from Mis- 
sissippi. 

Mr. STUART. With the consent of the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi, 1 do not propose to make 
any enlarged remarks, but to state two points. 
think that what has fallen from the Senator from 
Pennsylvania is entirely consistent with the facts 
stated by Governor Walker and by Secretary 
Sianton. They do not say that half the peop? 
were disfranchised. ‘They say the people in one 
half the counties were not registered, and had n° 
opportunity to vote. Secretary Stanton says e- 
| pressly in his message that the countics wherel! 
| the registry was taken, and that did not vor 
| were counties comprising more than a majority * 
the voters of the Territory; so that that is all-con- 
| sistent. 
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elite ti ee 


= made an extraordinary effort to show that I | 
am mistaken. | 


Mr.PUGH. You did not read the papers, but 
ead them. 
Mr. STUART. I propose to read the papers, 


+ show that itis not myself, but my honorable | 
friend, who is mistaken. 
Stanton’s message: 

“The law passed atthe last session of the Legislative 
assembly, providing for the organization of a convention to 
és ame 4 constitution for the goverument of Kansas, as one 
ve the States of the Union, was adopted at a period when, 
nfortunately, the people of the Territory were divided by 
ab iter hostility. resulting from the previous state of com 

»ouon and civil war, In consequeuce of this embittered 

jing, and the mutual distrust naturally thereby engen- 
‘ered, one of the parties, constituting a large majority of the 
- ple, refrained almost entirely from any participauon in 
an proceedings instituted under the law aforesaid. The 
copsus therein provided for was imperfectly obtained from 
an unwilling people, in nineteen counties of the Territory ; 
while, in the remaining counties, being also nineteen in 
number, from various Causes, no attempt Was made to com 
ply with the law.”? 

That is the statement of Governor Walker to 
which I alluded, and which I said was substan- 
tially confirmed by Secretary Stanton in his mes- 
cave to the Legislature, which I now read. It 
is true, he goes on to say—and that I never dis- 
cussed—that: 

«“ [np some instances, people and officers were alike averse 
tothe proceeding 5 in others, the officers neglected or re- 


I read from Secretary | 


ri 


fused to act; and in some there was but a small population, | 


aud no efficient organization enabling the people to secure 
4 representation in the convention. Under the operation of 
all these causes combined, a census list was obtained of 
only nine thousand two hundred and fifty-one legal voters, 
confined to precisely one half of the counties of the ‘Lerri- 
tory, though these, undoubtedly, contained much the larger 
part of the population.”? 

He says all these causes operated, but he does 
not know to what extent each cause operated. 
Tat they all did operate we knew without his 
statement. It was matter of public notoriety that 
there was a portion of that people who refused to 
recognize this Legislature or anything under it. 
I have stated more than once that I thought they 
acted very unwisely. Ihave stated here and else- 
where, that I knew of no better way for the peo- 
ple to help themselves to remedy legal defects in 


this country, avd no other way, than to resort to | 


the ballot-box and vote; but I never heard until 
lately that when the people resorted to the ballot- 
box and voted under a constitution, and at the 
same time voted against the constitution, they 
were held to have adopted the constitution. That 
was an argument that never struck me until within 
the last few days. [twas not made here, but was 
published in the newspapers. 

Another fact is stated in this paper certificate 
which discredited it with me toa great extent, 
aside from the character which the Senator from 
Pennsylvania admits attaches to one of these per- 
sons. It is this: it says that one of the judges of 
probate was a free-State man, and refused to act. 
I do not believe that, and I wiil tell you why. I 
have just sent for the laws of this Territory, and 
I find my recollection is confirmed that the judges 
of probate and the sheriffs of the counties were 
appointed by the first Legislature elected in Kan- 
sas to hold their office until 1857, and J do not 
believe that Legislature appointed any free-State 
men to office. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I am surprised 
at the constant allegations of fraud, and always 
upon one side. Ido not understand the force of 
such hard terms applied to a people who are so 
far away, and admitted to have political rights. 


Then, again, I think it is somewhat like that art | 


Which is practiced to prevent exposure by making 
accusations. Where do these frauds exist? In 
the organization of societies to violate the first 
compact that was made in relation to these Ter- 
niores, when it was agreed that soil and climate 
should determine their Institutions, and that they 
should be left to the free will of the people them- 
selves; and never was there a baser fraud than to 
organize, under legislative charters, companies 
thus to pervert the free will of the people. That 
stands in the foreground, the first. 


Then, sir, in the progress of this discussion we 


have been told time and again that the reference 
of the question in relation to slave institutions, 
was an unimportant one, and yet every speaker 
who rises hinges on that single point. He divides 
the people and classifies them into free-State men 
and pro-slavery men. Every telegraphic dispatch 
thatcomes and every report thatagitates the public 


| ginal fraud. 
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to-day I have heard that there was great news 


just come in from Kansas—once privately com- 


municated to me, and once stated upon the floor 
of the Senate, as the result of the recent election, 
and they are opposite. One says the free-State 
men have swept Kansas; another says the pro- 
slavery men, contrary to every known fact, have 
carried the election. What boots it to Senators? 
Are we to sit here waiting, as the tide may come in 
and flow out, to determine what our action is to be 
on a great question? Have we no principle? Is 
truth sunk so low that our vote ts to be as the 
tide shall ebb and flow in our favor? It matters 
not to me how the election went; it matters not to 
me who is elected Governor, or who may be in 
the Legislature; and I shall hang my head in 
shame when I believe that an American Senate 
can be actuated by such motives. [ shall feel that 
we have reached that decadence in our institutions 
which marks a people unfit for the Government 
under which they live. For if the government be 
too high for the moral tone of the people, it is as 
impracticable, itis as certain to fail as if we were 
to attempt to fetter this free people by the bonds 
of despotism. 

Like my friend from Ohio, [Mr. Puen,] I have 
come to the conclusion that no reliance is to be 
placed on the rumors that reach us. Like him, I 
have been anxious to get information, and I have 
set in wonder when philippics are delivered here 
on questions which have no connection with the 
subject, to know why it is that this subject is not 
referred, and the appropriate committee required 
to gather that information which we need. I have 
come to the conclusion, sir, in the words of an 
ancient schvol of philosophy, that all we know 
is that nothing can be known in relation to this 
question of Kansas. 

Nor do I think it devolves on the Senate to 
enter into these local questions of how precincts 
were established, how elections were held, whether 
a free-State man, ora pro-slavery man was justice 
of the peace and inspector of the election. That 
subject has come to be like the frogs in Egypt; 
we can turn to no subject, we can discuss noth- 
ing here without having that protruded, placed 
in the foreground, obscuring everything like calm 
reflection. Whatever be the facts in relation to 
this question, it belongs to the truth, to the coun- 
try, to our duty, and to the Government that we 
should seek to ascertain them, and that on those 
ascertained facts we should then proceed to act. 
Violent speeches for and against slavery delivered 
on the question whether the Committee on Ter- 
ritories shall investigate this subject or not, will 
lead to no result that I can suppose any man is 
willing to accept. I wish the time had come 
when the Senate would choose to take the ques- 
tion whether or not they will refer the message. 
If not, I hope my colleague will postpone it to 
the remotest day, I do not care if it be dies non. 

Mr. WILSON. I think, Mr. President, that 
the remarks of the Senator from Mississippi re- 
quire an immediate and prompt reply. The Sen- 
ator undertakes to read us lectures, to cast censure 
upon us because we have been pleased to refer 
to the frauds which have been perpetrated in the 
Territory of Kansas during the past three years. 
The Senator is not pleased with these references. 
Well, sir, we have referred to these frauds in the 


past; we will refer to them in the future; and we | 


shall hold the men who have sustained and apol- 


ogized for them to that moral responsibility be- \ 
fore the. country to which the people ever hold | 


allmen who justify and apologize for unjust deeds. 
Let me ask the Senator if he does not know that 
on the 30th of March, 1855, over forty-nine hun- 
dred men went from Missouri into Kansas, and 
voted? That has been proved and spread before 
the country. ‘Tiere is, there can be, no mistake 
in regard to the fact. That vote elected the Ter- 
ritorial Legislature, and has controlled for three 
years the destiny of the Territory. It was one 
of the most palpable, deliberate, organized frauds 


‘ever perpetrated in this or any otherland. There 


is no man here, or elsewhere, hardy enough now 
to deny that those frauds were perpetrated, and 
that subsequent frauds have been perpetrated, for 
the purpose of sustaining and upholding this ori- 
These frauds did not commence on 
the 30th of March, 1855; they began in October, 
1854, within less than five months after the Ter- 
ritory was organized, when several hundred men 


mind, directs itself to that question alone. Twice || 
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went from Missouri, and elected Whitfield as Del- 
egate to Congress. That was followed by the 
fraud of March 30, 1855, which laid Kansas at the 
feot of the pro-slavery men—men who were sus- 
tained by the last Administration, and who are 
now upheld by the present Administration. 

How was it at the last October election, the only 
contested election that has been held? Were not 
one thousand six htndred fraudulent votes re- 
turned from the town of Oxford, containing only 
a few legal voters? Was not the Cincinnati Di- 
reciory put into that election? Were not one 
thousand three hundred fraudulent vetes returned 
for McGhee county? Were not several hun- 
dred fraudulent votes given under the eye of 
Governor Walker himself, in the town of Kick- 
apoo? Did not Governor Walker go down to 
Oxford and throw out that fraudulent vote? Did 
he not correct the McGhee fraud? Did not the 
Legislature right the Kickapoo frauds? Did net 
the States of Mississippi and Alabama ‘ howl”’ 
—to use the word Mr. Buchanan is said to have 


, used in a letter written to Governor Walker— 


over this? Did they not denounce Governor 
Waiker for correcting a palpable fraud upon the 
people of Kansas? Did not that correction of a 
fraud begin the downfall of Robert J. Walker? 
He was destroyed for that act by a weak Execu- 
tive, 

Sir, how was it on the 21st of December last? 
Look at the votes counted for the Lecompton con- 
stitution. Kickapoo, with five hundred inhabit- 
ants, gave one thousand and seventeen votes; 
Oxford gave one thousand two hundred and sixty- 
six votes; Shawnee seven hundred and twenty- 
nine; Marysville, with not over thirty voters, gave 
two hundred and thirty-two votes, and Fort Scott 
three hundred and eighteen—making in these 
places more than three thousand five hundred 
votes out of less than six thousand seven hun- 
dred in the whole Territory. Three thousand of 
these votes were fraudulent votes. 

Senators do not like references to these frauds; 
but every intelligent, well-informed man, in or out 
of Kansas, who chooses to investigate the subject, 
or who cares anything about the destinies of that 
Territory, knows that of the six thousand seven 
hundred votes returned for the constitution on the 
21st of December, not three thousand were legal 
votes, 

Kansas has just had another election; and the 
evidences are thickening upon us. They are 


| coming to us by telegraph; they are coming to us 


by men from that Territory—men who have been 
pro-slavery men from the beginning—that frauds 
have been again perpetrated. Although the free- 
State men voted down the constitution by a ma- 


paw of nearly eleven thousand on the 4th of 


anuary, and elected their State ticket and Legia- 
lative ticket, the counting officer, dictator Calhoun, 
it is now said, has counted ina pro-slavery Legis- 
lature, and a pro-slavery State government. Ido 


, not know that this isso; but I know that the men 


who are in favor of making Kansas a slave State, 
and who have declared to-day, in the other branch 
of Congress, that this Union shail be dissolved if 
Kansas be not admitted under the Lecompton con- 
stitution, have received such information. Un- 
vailed trickery has triumphed; and we are now 
told, that if Kansas is not admitted under the Le- 
compton swindle, the Union is to be dissolved. 
The Union dissolved ! The men who perpetrated 
these frauds, or who uphold them, may go out of 
the Union when they please; but they must leave 
the land behind them. 

[ have no wish to say unkind words here; no 


| wish to refer to these frauds, except for the pur- 


pose of showing that the popular voice in Kansas 


| 1s to be crushed; that the object for which these 
| frauds were perpetrated in the commencement, is 


to be accomplished by admitting Kansas into the 
Union under the Lecompton constitution, and that 


| we are to have the whole power and patronage of 


this Administration, held back until now, to force 


| it through both Houses of Congress, to consum- 
mate this iniquity upon the people of that Terri- 


tory. 
Now, sir, when any Senator here, or anybody 
in the country, can show a frauaxlent vote given 


‘at any time in the Territory of Kansas, by the 


free-State men, of any locality, 1 will denounce 
it; but I tell you you have never shown it, you 
have never pretended it. Ido not believe any 
such vote has ever been given; and no record can 
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prove it, If sucha vote has been given, how- political declamation that I object, when there is || son, submitted by the gentleman from Hlinois. 
ever, ldo not defend or apologize for it. That) noa n [Mr. H arris,] and postponed to this day. ” 
frau \ cen committed: that th v havi been ] ted fu Y IT « ted to it, because it Mr. KEITY. In the absence of the gentleman 
faa recommitted; that they have an ob- did not go back to the foundation; that it took it | from Hlinois, who offered the resolution, | ¢ = 
re nat , to crush th ) of up just at ti point where counteraction com- the libs ry, sir, without any consultation ® A 
j | ) overa ; { } no sult me a { do not sayt eis not fraud; but I him, of moving its postponement for on m bs ¥ 
an j { uds have b \ i | for and tosay, and iti roner | should say it now, that I do it in cousideration of the faet that I, nder. 
Bu | e and els ‘ yuntry those persons who went into the ‘Territory and | stand from good authority that the member 1. 
LER. W S tor allow me to ed to v immediately after they got in, | lauded to in the resolution is detained at hom - 
mt were but follow! the invitation of Congress and the severe illness of his wife. ‘ 
Mr. WILSON. C tine inaccordance withthe law which it enacted. ‘Lhe motion was agreed to. 
Mr. BIGLER. Ibave no doubt the Senator Whenthisdoctrine of squatter sovereignty (against . 21 + . > re ™ 
from M ichusetts is eaking from the best) which, when it was first introduced, I strove with CLOSE OF DEBATE OF THE PERSION Bizz, 


tuformation h has with reference to the recent 
But lL beg to say to him that I have seen 
acopy of the Herald of Freedom, published at 
Lawrence on the 16th of January. I had 
posed the Senator from Massachusetts was a sub- 


election. 


sup- 


seriber to that paper, and a reader of it. I read 
in ft to-dayva paragraph with reterence to the dail- 
fieulty which Mr. Henderson has got into there, 
om t charge of changing election returns, In 
which the editor states disun thatthe returns 
for the Delaware Crossing precinct, in Leaven- 
worth county, which involved the ascendency of 
parties, had been re jected by Mi Calhout , and 


wileeed that in that wav Mr. Henderson had been 


saved from the consequences of his alleged mis- 


chief o1 I certainly am not mistaken in 
the reading of the article, and is expleitthata 
disputed precinet was thrown out by Mr. Cal- 
houn in making up the returns Voubtless the 
penator will see the articie by referring to it. I 
do not say that it correct or incorrect; but I 
read it, and | suppose itis qui is good authority 
as any leleyraphic new i cal have con 
to-day. 

Mr W ON l y that 1 have 
read ti to which the Senator alludes, but 
[ do m »> understand Il Im iy be mistlaKken, 
ho VOoVCl 

Mr. BIGLER. Does not article state dis- 
tinctiy t Mr.,Calhor | jem aside 

Mr. WILSON, It so, but I do not 
now ret ect anyinil ol sind 

Mr. LIGLER It is same brief para- 
grapa,. 

Mr. WILSON, If he has done so, he has only 
reject d trauds, and I rose to speak of frauds. 

Mr. BIGLER. IT will produce t paper, and 
give 1 to tue Senator. 


Mr. WILSON. I do not deny it, but I have 
not so read it. In aletter received yest rday from 
Governor Robinson, he state 
that five hundred votes were returned from Del- 
nware that af this be so, and if they 
should be counted by Calhoun, Leavenworth 
county will go pro-slavery, and that may change 
ther 1 


$s that it is rumored 


rossing; 


sultan the Legislature. Governor Robinson 


exoresses i the free-State men have 
that it is not certain that 


free-State 


ie opinion that 


earried the election, but 


certificates will be given to the men; 


that Calhoun has announced that he shall keep 
the counting open for additional returns, and no 
one can t what he mav do 

Mr. DAVIS. ‘The Senator from Massachusetts 
rose, as he announced, to reply to me, and said 
he would arraign fraud, and that he would hold 


justify and advocate a: 


tHose Who 


ad apologize for 
fraud to 


msibility. As he uses 
that language in connection with the announce- 
ment that he was replying to me, l must ask him 
what reference that has to me? 

Mr. WILSON. I did not 
have justified ft 
where, but to have condemned the ret 
those frauds here. 

Mr. DAVIS. There the Senator misunderstood 
me, or did not quite apprehend what I did say. 
lt was not that fraud should not be held to ac- 
count here and elsewhere; it was that we should 
net have Senators proceeding from day to day 
making allegations without proof—and when 1 do 
not beheve their statemenis—-in advance of the 
subject, before we have the information, when 
there 1s nothing dependent on their allegations, 
piling itup day by day in mere declamation. ‘That 
1g ali | to say about it. When the time 
comes, if the Senator will produce fraud which 
Vitiates anything on which I have to vote, I will 
readily vote wih him, When the ime comes to 
examine whether there has been fraud in anything 
upon Wiilcu we have to act, ver y good; Iam pre- 
pared to make the inquiry. hk is to this mere 


their moral resp: 


understand the Sen- 
ator to sud in IKKansas, or eise- 


rence to 


nave 


whatever liitle power I possessed )became the pop- 
ular theory of the land, legislation received that 
direction which brought about the exact state of 
things which justified any number of men to go 
from any State into a Territory, and vote the hour 
after they got there; nay, more, it justified them 
in setting up their claims to take the control of 
the government, throw off their responsibility to 
the Federal Government, and assume to dictate 
the institutions under which they would live. 
Something retrograde was made when this Kan- 
It is better than some that 
went before it; but out of that same theory grew, 
and, I think, legitimately grew, the ass rtion of 
this right of every body to go into the ‘Ts rritory 
and vote the hour after they rot ther . There 
was no ot residence pre scribed; there was 
no proof of intent to remain required. It was the 
exXact cari ying 
trayed in 


ra 
age hil! . 7. } 
Sas Dil, Was Cnacteda, 


time 


out of that thing which we por- 
1850, when we argued against it as 
right of an emigrant population to 
night and establish a government, 
lves there sovereign. I do not 
think that can be alleged as fraud, unless we go 
» the fraud against Congress, upon 

insututions of the country, and the Constitu- 

on of the United States, 

Mir. BROWN, 
ment of this question untiladay subsequent; and 
1s Friday is a leisure day, I propose, if it suit the 
Senator, to postpone it to thatday. I hope, by 
that time, we sh ulhave the Le compton constitu- 
If we have not, the question can pass 
over to a subsequent day. I see no practical 
utility in discussing a question which is not before 
us. 

Mr. PUGH. Why not say Thursday? 

Mr. BROWN. Because we haveaspecial order 
for thatday. I propose Friday, because that is 
a day past which we have been in the habit of 
adjourning; and if we get the Lecompton consti- 
tution,as 1 am assured we shall, by that time, we 
may as well occupy it in discussing the question 
as adjourning over. If we do not get it we can on 
Thursday adjourn to some subsequent day. | 
propose to discuss a practical question. If we 
have the constitution before us, let us discuss the 
question of admitting Kansas into the Union, and 
not go on debating a mere question as to whether 
we shall refer the papers, looking ahead as to what 
we shall have directly before the Senate. Ido 
not know that we shall have the question before 
us on that day; but Lam assured that we shall, 
in all probability, have it. Expecting that the 
constitution will be here by Friday, | move to 
postpone the further consideration of this ques- 
tion until Friday, at one o’clock. 

The motion was agreed to, 


On motion of Mr. STUART, the Senate ad- 


assuming tie 
for the 


halt 
? 


iad Mare themse¢ 


ick and Alivcgs 


L dk sign to move the postpone- 


tion here 


journed, 


IIOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, January 25, 1858. 
The House met at twelve o’clock, m. Prayer 
by Rev. P. D. Guntey, D. D. 
The Journal of Friday last was read and ap- 
proved. 
SELECT COMMITTEE ON PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


The SPEAKER announced the following as the 
select committee on the Pacific railroad: Messrs. 
Pucips, Jones of Tennessee, Wasusurn of 
Maine, Mituson, Curtris,Corninc, UNDERWOOD, 
GROESBECK, GILMER, SINGLETON, FARNSWORTH, 
Puituips, Leacu, Bryan, and Scorr. 


HON. O. B. MATTESON. 


The SPEAKER stated that the first business 
in order was the consideration of the preamble 
and resolution ia relation to Hon. O. B. Marrs- 


| ofthe Whole on the state of the Union on the inya. 


The SPEAKER stated that the next business 
in order was the consideration of the r solution 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr, J 
Grancy Jongs,] to close debate in the Committee 
lid pension bill at one o’clock on Tur sday next, 
the pending question being upon the motion of 
the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Stanton} to |ay 
the resolution upon the table. , " 

Mr. J. GLANCY JONES. I hope the gente. 
man from Ohio will withdraw his motion, and Jet 
us vote directly on the main question. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. The gentle. 
man from Ohio is not in his seat. 

Mr. J. GLANCY JONES. I propose to close 
debate on the pension bill at one o’clock on Tues. 
day. The deficiency bill for printing will they 
come up, and there are ten other rerular apnro- 
priation bills, and another deficiency bill, al! of 
which have been report d or are ready to be re. 
ported, so that every gentleman will have ample 
opportunity of being heard. It is very important 
that we should pass some of the appropi \ 
bills, and send them to the Senate for action the 
I hope, therefore, that the gentleman from 0 
will withdraw his motion to lay the resolution on 
the table; or, if he declines to do so, that 
be voted down. 

Tellers having been ordered on Friday last 
the motion to lay the resolution on the ta 
Messrs. Bittincuurst and Joun Cocurane were 
appointed. 

The House diwided; and the tellers reported— 
aves 69, noes 84. 

Mr. STANTON demanded the yeas and nays, 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and it was decided in 
the negative—yeas 77, nays 108; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Abbott. Andrews, Bennett, Billinghurst, 
3ingham, Biair, Bliss, Bravton, Bullinton, Burlingame, 
Case, Chaffee, Ezra Clark, Clawson, Ciark B. Coelirane, 
Colfax, Comins, Curtis, Davis of Maryland, Dean. Dick, 
Dodd, Durfee, Farnsworth, Poster, Giddings. Gilman, 
Gooch, Goodwin, Granger, Grow, Robert B. Hail, Har- 
lan, Hoard, Horton, Howard, Kellogg, Kelsey, Kilgor 
Knapp, Leach, Leiter, Lovejoy, Mason, Morgan, Morrill, 
Edward Joy Morris, Freeman U. Morse, Oliver A. Morse, 
Murray, Nichols, Olin, Palmer, Parker, Pettit, Pike, Pott 
Potde, Ready, Ricand, Robbins, Royce. Jolin Sherman, Jud 
son W. Sherman, Spinner, Stanton, William Stewart, Tap- 
pan, Thoupson, Tompkins, Wade, Walbridge, Waldron, 
Cadwalader C. Washburn, Elihu B. Washburue, Israel 
Washburn, and Wilson—77. 

NAYS—Messrs. Adrain, Anderson,Atkins, Avery, Barks- 
dale, Bishop, Bawie, Boyee, Brauch, Bryan, Burnett,Chap- 
man, John B. Clark, Clay, Clingman, Cobb, Jobn Cochrane, 
Cockerill, Corning, Cex, James Craig, Burton Craige, Craw- 
ford, Davidson, Davis of Indiana, Davis of Massachusetts, 

Javis of Logva, Dimmick, Dowdell, Edmundson, Buegiish, 
Faulkner, Foley, Garnett, Gartrell, Goode, Greenwoed, 
Gregg, Groesbeck, Lawrence W. Hall, Hateh, Hawkins, 
Hickinan, Hill, Hopkins, Llouston, Hughes, Huyler, Jack- 
son, Jewett, George W. Jones, J. Gianey Jones, Owen 
Jones, Kelly, Jacob M. Kunkel, Lamar, Landy, Leidy, 
Letcher, McKibbin, McQueen, Humplirey Mar-hail, May 
nard, Miles, Millson, Montgomery, Moore, Isaac N. Moi 
tis, Niblack, Peyton, Phelps, Phillips, Purviance, Quitman, 
Reagan, Redly, Ritchie, Ruffin, Russell, Savage, Seales, 
Scott, Searing, Seward, Henry M. Shaw, Shorter, Sickles, 
Robert Smith, William Smith, Stallworth, Stephens, Ste- 
venson, James A. Stewart, Talbot, George Taylor, Miles 
Vaylor, Thayer, Trippe, Underwood, Warren, White, 
Whiteley, Winslow, Woodson, Wortendyke, Augustus R. 
Wright, Jobn V. Wright, and Zollicoffer—10s. 

So the House refused to lay the resolution upon 
the table. 

Pending the call of the roll, 

Mr. DOWDELL stated that his colleague, Mr. 
Curry, was detained from the House in conse- 
quence of the sickness of a member of his family. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi, stated that he had 
paired off upon this question with Mr. Kerr, 
who had left the House for a moment, he [Mr. 
Davis] being in favor of laying the resolution on 
the table, and the gentleman from South Carolina 
against it. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 
A message was received from the Senate, by Mr. 
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1858. 
Dick Ins, their Secretary, notifying the House 
cat Senate had passed bills of the following 
which he was requested to-ask the con- 
nee of the House: 

\ act (S. No. 35) for the relief of Michael Kin- 
ite a private incompany I, eighth regiment, 

i States Army; and 
2. No. 61) for the re lie f of Fri derick 


‘ ile 

question recurr d upon seconding the de- 

mand for the previous question, on which tellers 
i n ordere d on Friday. 

“Messrs. Bryan and Lovesoy were appointed 
rie House divided; and the tellers reported— 

at s 8], noes 65. ; 

“So the previous question was seconded. 

The main question was then ordered; and, 

ler the operation thereof, the resolution was 


1 (UUs 
\ir.J. GLANCY JONES moved to reconsider 
vote by which the resolution was adopted; 
and also moved to lay the motion to reconsider 
table. 
The latter motion was agreed to. 
Mr. J. GLANCY JONES moved that the rules 
suspended, and that the House resolve itself 
the Committee of the Whole on the state of 
LCnion. 


[he motion was agreed to. 


INVALID FENSION BILL. 

So the rules were suspended; and the House 
resolved itself into the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union, (Mr. Wins ow in the 

ir.) and resumed the consideration of House 
bill No. 3, making appropriations for the payment 

invalid and other pensions of the United States, 
for the year ending 30th June, 1859. 


DOMESTIC SLAVERY IN THE SOUTH. 
Mr.GARTRELL. Mr. Chairman, afew days 


ago I desired to obtain the floor for the purpose 


of presenting some views on the grave and im- | 


portant questions growing out of the illegal arrest 
of General William Walker and his men, on the 
soilof Nicaragua. Butthe debate on that question 
having been temporarily suspended, and the mat- 
ter having passed to the appropriate committee 
for investigation and report, I proceed to the con- 
sideration of asubject of graver Importance to my 
immediate constituents, and fraught with more 
serious considerations to the nation at large. I 
allude to the subject of domestic slavery at the 
South, and the necessity for its expansion and its 
perpetuation in this country. 


lam prompted thus early to this course by the | 
eXtraordinary speech pronounced on this floor a | 


few days ago by the gentleman from Missouri, 
(Mr. Beair.] ‘The ostensible and avowed object 


of thatspeech was the necessity and propriety of || 


acquiring territory in Central America, wherein 
to colonize the free people of color now residing 
nthe United States, and such as may hereafter 
vecome free; and there to maintain them in the 
enjoyment of their freedom as a dependency of 
tuis Government. 
_ In announcing this novel and impracticable pol- 
icy, the gentleman took occasion, very gratui- 
tously, to denounce the institution of slavery as 
““a cancer on the face which, unless removed, 
would eat into the vitals of the body-politic.”’ 
Chis fanatical idea, stereotyped and repeated 


i 
| 


bya certain class of politicians in this country, | 
from the time of John Randolph to this hour, was 


as false at its inception as it is erroneous in its 
conclusion, I deny it emphatically; and I am 
here to-day, in the presence of this Congress, to 
maintain the reverse of the proposition. I hold 
that the institution of domestic slavery in the 
South is right, both in principle and practice; 
that it has ever been, and stil! is, a blessing to the 


African race; that it has developed the resources 


Of tls great country to an untold extent; and that, 

by its conservative influences, it has elevated us 

in the scale of morality, wealth, enterprise, and 

~ lligence, toa point never attained by any other 
copie, 


As a southern man, proud of the place of my | 


nauvity; as the owner of slaves; as conscientious 
of my moral obligations, I trust, as any gentle- 
man on this floor, | hesitate not, here or elsewhere, 
to defend this institution as being strictly in ac- 
cordance with the principles of right, of Chris- 
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tian duties, and of morality, and as having the 


hichest sanction of laws, both humanand divine. 
l rejoice that the m mind at the South 1s being 
aw aken d to this view of th qu stion. The time 
for apologies byt S hi . Lam here to- 
day (and the sot rn people who have this in- 
stitution i l to-day prepare d to do 
the same) to s 1 up before the nations of the 
world and defiantly defend and justify domestic 
slavery in its creat length, extent,and breadth. 

Sir, the false prophecies of Randolph and others, 
alluded to by the eentleman, of the evil conse- 


quences of this institution on the moral and polit- 
ical interests of the southern people, are fast being 
obliterated by those une rring te ichers, time and 
‘Xperience " “Othe rn tions, too, are b 
see and to acknowledge the error of their 
ruided philanthropy, and to bow in acknowledg- 
ment of not only the justice, but th 
domestic slavery in this country. France and 
England are beginning to see the error of their 
misguided philanthropy, and you find them to- 
day ready to embark inasystem of slavery, more 
barbarous and oppressive than this world has 
ever seen. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I beg the ind 
committee 


. ot 
ning to 


mis- 


wisdom of 


; oe 
ulrence of the 
: 

while [ very briefly discus 


aspect of this institution 


the moral 
| intend todo so calmly, 
ly, deliberately. I intend to make 
no charge S against thos 
fluence and power ; 


dispassionat 
who array ali their in- 
unst this ins titution that ar 
not sustained by facts and by records. 
to-day as a southern man: 
that this institution is 1 


Constitution of vour e 


lam here 
and | proclaim now, 
ot only sanctioned by the 
untry, under which we all 
anpear here to-day, bi 
of the hirhest ech ract 
existed from the 

man of ordinary in 


is sanctioned by records 
r. That thatinstitution has 
arliest periods of history, no 
elligence will deny. We learn 
fromthe Holy Scriptures that Abraham, and many 
other wise and good men of that day, not only 
held slaves, but exercised acts of complete owner- 
ship over them; and that God himself, after he had 
rescned the children of Israel from the house of 
bondage, sanctioned and recognized slavery, both 
in principle and in practice. In defining the rules 
| for their government and their moral observance, 
it was preseribed that— 


“Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s man servant, nor 
his maid-servant, nor anything that is thy neighbor’s.”? 

Thus, sir, not only sanctioning slavery, but pro- 
viding for its protection for all time to come. I 
beg leave most respectfully to commend this com- 
mandment to the attention of the gentlemen who 
| sit on the other side of this Hall; and, sir, [ trust 
they will cease to covet our men-servants, and our 
maid-servants too; and if they do covet them, that 
atleast they will not attemptto deprive us of them 
by means in’ violation of the Constitution of our 
| common country. 


Besides, this institution Is 1 
| by divine authority, but it is perpetuated. [ ask 
the attention of the House to that portion of Holy 
Writ. I read, sir, from the Bible; from the Book 
| of books. | commend it to the perusal of gentle- 


men. I have no doubt they are in the habit of 


not only recognized 


reading it: but, upon this question, they scem 
rather hard of belief. I find in the 25th chapter 
of Leviticus, a passage which reads as follows: 
| 6 44, 


Joth thy bondmen and thy bondmaids, which thou 
shalt have, shall be of the heathen that are round about you; 
| of them shail ye buy bondmen and bondmaids. 

**45. Moreover, of the children of the strangers that do 
sojourn among you, of them shali ye buy,and of their fam 
ilies that are with you, which they begatia your land; and 
they shall be your possession : 

* 46. And ye shall take them as an inheritance for your 
children after you, to inherit them for a possession ; they 
shall be your bondmen torever.”’ 


African slaves having been taken from among 
the heathen, by our ancestors in England and by 
| our forefathers in the North, we, as their descend- 
ants, claim them as an inheritance to us and to 
our children, * to inherit them as a possession,”’ 
and they shall be our bondmen and bondwomen 
forever. 

Sir, time will not allow me to trace or pursue 
this branch of the subject further. I desire to read 
a short extract, which so fully and so truthfully 
expresses my own sentiments upon this branch 
of the subject, that I desire to call the attention 
of the House toit. It is froma speech delivered 
| a few years ago by the distinguished gentleman 
| from Virginia, upon my right, [Mr. Smtu.] 1 


4 desire to read this extract, and have it incorpo- 


a ; Sess — : . . i 
rated into my speech. That distinguished gen- 


| to obtain wealth and eminence. 





tleman, upon that occasion, remarked as fol- 
iOWS: 


** I believe that the institution of slavery is a noble one; 
that it is necessary for the good, the well-being of the negro 
race, Looking to history, t go further, and f say, in the 
presence of this assembly, and under all the imposing cir- 
cumstances surrounding me, that I believe it is God's insti- 
tution. Yes, sir, if there is anything in the action of the 
rreat Author of us all; if there is anything in the conduct 

His chosen people ; if there is anything in the conduct 
of Christ himself, who came upon this earth, and yielded up 
His lite as a sacrifice, thatall through His death might live ; 
if there is anything in the conduct of His Aposties, who in 
culeated obedience on the part of slaves towards their mas- 
ters as a Christian daty, then we must believe that the in- 
stitution is from God.’’—Hon. William Smith, of Virginia, 
in a speech in the House of Representatives. 

Every sentiment expressed in that eloquent ex- 
tract meets my hearty approbation. Asa Chris- 
tian man, believing in the teachings of Holy Writ, 
Lam here to-day before a Christian nation to re- 
aflirm and reannounce the conclusion to which 
that distinguished gentleman came—that this in- 
stitution, however much it may have been reviled, 
1s of ( rod ‘ 

I desire now to notice another error into which 
the gentleman from Missouri (Mr. Brain] has 
fallen. He told you and the country that * un- 
happily for the slave States, many of their enter- 
prising young men leave their native land for those 
States where individual ability and exertion are 
sufficient to confer wealth and eminence.”’ 

Mr. Chairman, this is a fancy sketch—the off- 
spring of a heated imagination. Why, sir, let 
me give you the facts as they exist; and I may say 
to that gentleman that he knows but little of the 
enterprise, the industry, and the resources of the 
southern country, and but little of the enterprise 
of our young men, if he supposes for a moment 
that they are compelled ** to fly to other lands’’ 
Sir, the opposite 
It is admitted that the northern States 
annually send out hundreds of their young men 
to the southern States in search of that employ- 
ment which is denied them at home, and there to 
receive a living and support, and acquire wealth 
and eminence, too, in the midst of what gentlemen 
on the other side of the House call the monopo- 
lizing influence of the slave power. 

Proceedings upon this floor afford evidence of 
whatI say. A few days ago, the facetious gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Tuaver] de- 
clared that we must and would Americanize Cen- 


is true. 


| tral America; that it was necessary to supply the 


means of subsistence for the superabundant popu- 


| lation of the North. The gentleman told us, ina 


manner that really excited my sympathies, that 
the Yankees (I believe he termed them) were in 
a tight place,and must have the lands of Central 


| America to emigrate to. Well, sir, [ am willing 


that our Yankee friends shall gothere. I presume 


| they will go there; but I hope they will have a 


little better suecess than they had a few years 
ago, in their efforts to redeem the barren pine 
fields and sedge patches of Virginia. I say I 
think it is very likely that our Yankee friends 
will gothere, and, when there, follow the example 
of those who have heretofore gone South—be- 
come the owners of slaves, aid in developing the 
resources of the country, and show the world that 
the institution of domestic slavery is a blessing 


| not only to the master, but to the slave. 


But let me say to the gentleman from Missouri, 


| in all kindness, that if he expects to planta colony 
| of blacks upon our southern borders, he has very 
| much mistaken the spirit of the age. 
| strous proposition, to which the South would 
| never submit. Your efforts at colonizing the Af- 


It isa mon- 


rican race must always, as heretofore, prove abor- 


| tive, because based upon a wrong principle; you 


can no more enslave the Anglo-Saxon race on 
this continent, than you can make freemen of the 
Africans. You would not dare to attempt the 
one, nor can you effect the other. Slavery has 
been written on the brow of the African. The 
Ethiopian cannot change his skin, nor the leopard 
his spots; neither can the wisdom of Solon or 
Lycurgus inyent a system of laws by which to 
elevate the African to political equality and the 
enjoyment of political sovereignty. Sir, my ex- 
perience teaches me, confirmed by daily observa- 
tions, that they are incapable of self-government, 
and musteverbe. You cannot make freemen out 
of them. They are ule, dissolute, improvident, 
lazy, unthrifty, who think not of to-morrow, who 
provide bat scantily for to-day. These seem to 
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be the inherentlaws of their nature. 
change this law of nature 


You cannot 


Several years ago, Mr. Chairman, a half cen- | 


tury, perhaps, the French and English Goveri- 
mente, pursuing what has turned out.to be a mis- 


guided philanthropy, attempted to colonize the 
negro, and give him political power and sover- 


cignty. What has been the result? The experi- 
ment resulted ina failure, and has been productiv 

of evil instead of benefit to the black race. In 1794 
the National Assem ily of Fran enacted a law 


elfects 
and consequences of that ill-advised legislation on 
that yarden spot of the world, the rich Island of 

to direct the at 


Havyt, | desir 
mitiee toa few statistics. I find, sir, [will repeat, 


emancipaling Hiayu In ord to show the 


tention of the com- 


that Elayti was emancipated by the act of the 
Nationa! Assembly of Fran in 1794 In 1789 
the produ ts of that island were as follows: of 


clarified sugar, 47,516,531 pounds; in 184], after 
thissystem had bee fully tested, of clarified sugar 
pound. In 1789, of muscovado sugar, 
93,573,300 pounds; in 1841, 1,363 pounds, Of 
coffee, in 1789, 76,335,219 pounds; in 1841, 
34,114,417 pounds, Of entton, in 1789, 7,400,274 
pounds; in 184], the inconsiderable quantity of 
1,591,454 pounds, ‘Thess 
effect of that emanci; tupon the Island of 
Hayti. Following this example of France, Great 
Britain, in 1833, « mancipated the islands of the 
West Indies, and amongst them the Island of 
Jamaica and of Guiana. | have 
the effect of that act upon the 
wealth, and the products 

Mr. BLAIR. 


this point of the ¢ 


not 


statistics, sir, show the 


mbion Ac 


toshow 
resources, the 


of the se place Ss. 


statistics 


I wish to state to the House, at 
ntleman’s wech, in reference 
to the Island of Hayti, that the « Xport commer! 
of this country to that portion of the Island of 
Hayut occupied by the free negroes, is $350,000 
with Mexico, which 
The export to 
Hayti, not including the Dominican Republic, for 
1851, as shown by the book on Commercial Re- 
lations printed by this House, was, of flour, eight 
times more than to Cuba; of pork, six times more; 
and of dry-goods, about twelve times as much. 
‘This is the value of that island which has been 
destroyed, as it is said, by the emancipation of 
RLIAVCS,. 
Mr.GARTRELL. Conceding the gentleman’s 


statistics to be true, they but affirm the position | 


greater Gian the entire trade 


has eight millions population, 


have assumed on this ‘question. It is not how 
much it takes to feed those nm 
what they have made. That is the question— 
not your exports to that country, bul them ex- 
orts, 

Mr. BLAIR. They have been able to pay for 
whatthey have got, or else they never would have 
received it from this country. 

Mr. GARTRELL. They are supported by 
their fostering Governments; and L will show the 
roentieman that those Governments are tired of the 
burden. 


statistics 


vroes there zi but 


But, sir, | pass on; I desire to show by 
the effect of this emancipation statute on 
the Island of Jamaicaand of Guiana. That statute 
was passed in 1833. In 1833, in the Island of 
Jamaica, they raised 1,140,760 ewt. of sugar; in 
1849, fiflieen years thereafter, 633,478 ewt. In 
1833, 11,154,307 pounds of coffee; and in 1849, 
3,399,093 pounds. In 1833, 982 ewt. of molasses; 
and in 1849, 102 cwt. In 1833, 2,450,272 gallons 
of rum; and in 1849, 1,778,661 gallons. _ 

The effect on Guiana is more palpable. 1 will 
not consume my time in reading the statistics in 
regard to it. [will simply ask the reporters to 
incorporate them in my printed remarks. I trust 
gentlemen of the House wil! not object. 


Guiana— Exports. 


Suger Coffee Molasses. Cotton Rum 
> § . “ . j . Rum. 
Vear. cwt. ths. cu bales gullons. 
1836 «=6712,800 4,801,350 380.880 3,196 9,955,190 
1849 S77 69 63,2538 155,952 1,882,149 


Mr, Chairman, the gentleman from Missouri 
read from Earl Grey's letters to show that this 
colonizing scheme of the free blacks had succeeded 
in the Island of Trinidad. That, sir, was an ex- 
ceedingly unfortunate example for the case stated 
by my friend from Missouri. I have an article, 
which appeared in the London Times of a late 
date, which disposes very summarily by facts and 
arguments of the position emai by that gen- 
Ueman in reference to Trinidad. It overthrows 
altogether the predictions, the imaginings, and 
fancy sketches alluded to by the gentleman as 


; more than all other powers to rethe rs 


|| taken from Earl Grey’s correspondence. The Lon- 


don Times, the leading English journal, combats 
the policy of the English Government in breaking 


down ** the slave system of the West Indies with- 
ut attempting to replace it with a better,’ and 
fact that those ** colonies are per- 
it says: 

en directedtoa report of the coun 

cil on iomigration for the Isiand of Trinidad, which shows 
how a British eolouy may decay while all around it is flour- 
ishing. Uf Trinidad had remaiwed under Spanish sway, it 
might, in spite of tyianny aud misrule, be the wealihy isiand 
wlich its position and fertility would naturafly make it. 
Bat we learn Gat, although the island contains ove million 
two hundred and filly thousand aeres, yet the extent of all 
the land now under cultivation is about fifty two thousand 
emit hundred and seven acres, aud of this area the sugar 
plantations cover only thirty-four thousand and fifty-nine 
acres. The entire number of agricultural laborers working 
lor Wages in the cultivation of sugar and cocoa is only tour- 
teen thousand, of whom nearly eight thousand are immi- 
grants from india and China, introduced at the public ex 

pense 


chronicles the 
istiing for the wantof labor. 


** Our attention has be 


And then speaking of the immigrants from China 
and India, and eagerly craving their enslavement, 
continues thus: 


* [tis found thatthese are by far better laborers for wages 
than the negro, Who, it is stated, * will not be stimulated to 
yreater industry by any increase of wages.’ And at the 
present ime the planters would gladly obtain labor by an 
advance of wages. The high price of sugar and other trop 
ical productions, has stimulated enterprise, agreater extent 
of land is being brought under cultivation, and all that is 
wauted for the development of the colony, is a supply of 
Such are the fertility andthe abundance of land, 
that ‘the expense of estabiishing On virgin land, an estate 
capable of producing two hundred and fifty hogsheads of 
sugar, including the cost of machinery and buildings, would 
not exceed £6,000 sterling.’ But, with the prese at supply 
of labor, even te present production of the colony cannot 
be kept up.”’ 


lands. 


These significant extracts but foreshadow the 
disposition of the English Government to return 
in this, the nineteenth century, tu a system of 
slavery more oppressive ihan the world has ever 
see . 

That Government, satisfied that the experiment 
has failed, is beginning to throw aside these mis- 
ruided notions of philanthropy. They are coming 
upto the spirit of the age. They have bad time 
to see the working, the effect, the conservative in- 
fluence of domestic slavery in this country, not 
only upon the South, but upon the North; and, 
sir, | hazard nothing in the assertion here to-day, 
ind | appeal to my northern friends for the truth 
of it, that slave labor and the products of slave 
labor have done more to build up your Lowells, 
to aid in the construction of your railroads, to 
rear your cies, and make you as you justly are, 


a proud, intelligent, Christian people, than any- 

I say that the cotton-bag has effected 

That prop- 

Osition cannot be controverted; it will not be con- | 
troverted Lhave statistics, and can, demonstrate 
it clearly to any one, that the products of slave 
labor have done more, not only to elevate this 
country ih point of wealth and enterprise, not 
only to develop its resources, North as well as 
South, but, sir, they have done more to evangelize 
and christianize the nation than all other causes 
combined. lt see that some of our friends over 
the way smile at the remark. [tis suggested by 
t friend behind me that they are displeased with 
the truth of it, : 

Mr. LOVEJOY, Willthe gentleman allow me 
to request him to read, in connection with what 
he has already read from the Bibie, the fifteenth 
and sixteenth verses of the twenty-third chapter 
of Deuteronomy, or to allow me to read them? 

Mr. GARTRELL. I will let the gentleman 
read them 

Mr. LOVEJOY. They are as follows: 

* 15. Thou shait not deliver unto his master the servant 
winel is escaped trom his master unto thee. 

* 16. He shall dwell with thee, even among you, in that 


place which he shall choose, in one of thy gates where it 
liketh him best; thou shalt not oppress him.” 


thing els 


I would also like the centleman to quote the | 
eighth commandment in connection with the || 
tenth, 

Mr. GARTRELL. I will ask the gentleman 
a question, and | hope he will answer it categor- | 
ically. Does the gentleman consider the African 
equal to the white man? 

Mr. LOVEJOY. ‘That depends altogether upon 
his character, sir. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GARTRELL. The gentleman has read 
from Deuteronomy to show that thou shouldst not | 


_ deliver up a slave who escapes from his master. || 


Task the gentleman whether he abides by that |! 
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| text, or whether he abides by the Constitutio 
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n of 


his forefathers and mine, which says that the 


runaway slave shall be delivered un? 

Mr. LOVEJOY. I understood the gent 
to say, inhis speech, that the Bible was a‘ 
law,’’ binding every one; and, in the secon 
I abide by the Bible and the Constitution 
Constitution says no such thing. 

Mr. GA RTRELL. The gentleman says that 
he abides by the Bible and the Constitution, J ; 
sir, he must go South, and settle upon our plant. 
ations. We claim you as a slaveholder, We 
claim you as an advocate of the principle and the 
practice; for the Bible says—God, in the Bible 
Himself says: ** Thou shalt not covet thy neioh. 
bor’s man-servant, nor his maid-servant;” and 
further on itis expressly inculcated that slayes 
owe obedience to their masters, and ought to rep. 
der it; and, furthermore, that they shall be our jp. 
heritance, our possession, our bondmen forever. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I desire to proceed very 
briefly in my line of argument. I was apprehen- 
sive that these quotations from Holy Writ mis it 


leman 
, higher 
d Place, 
» for the 


vy 
hen 
en, 


| oceasion a little fluttering over the way. Itis well 
| enough, however, to revert occasionally to sound 


principles—to go to the fountain-head. 

Mr. STANTON. Will the gentleman permit 
me to ask him a question? 

Mr. GARTRELL. Certainly. 

Mr. SEWARD. I object to farming out the 
floor in this way. 

Mr. STANTON. Does the gentleman [Mr. 
GARTRELL] understand his quotations from Holy 
Writ as applying to African slaves? , 


Mr.GARTRELL. I understand them toapply 


| to all kinds of slavery; while the Africans were, 


as I understand, the heathen spoken of and al- 
luded to by the Scriptures. 

Mr. STANTON. Then, as I understand the 
gentleman, it Is not a question of color or race, 


| but a question of social condition. 


claim it. 


| country show the reverse to be true. 


Mr. GARTRELL. Having disposed of this 
branch of the question, and finding my time run- 
ning short, I deem it unnecessary 

Mr. BURROUGHS. Lask the unanimous con- 
sent of the House that the gentleman be allowed 
to finish his speech, and say all he has to say. 

Mr. GARTRELL. I am very much obliged 
to the gentleman; and I should be very much 
obliged to the committee if it chose to extend to 
me this unusual courtesy. I will not, however, 
I cannot ask it at its hands. 

But I desire to consider another question al- 
luded to by the gentleman from Missouri, {Mr. 
Bvair,] and it is but a repetition of the argument 
that seems to have been current in the northern 
States for many years. It is said, Mr. Chair- 
man, very exultingly, too, that this institution of 
slavery at the South has a demoralizing effect on 
the social position of the people of that section. 
I deny it. IL hold, sir, that the statistics of this 
If crime, 
if pauperism, if indigence, if want, if misery, 
be evidences of demoralization, then to-day the 
southern people occupy a proud position as con- 
trasted with that of its accusers. I call the at- 
tention of gentlemen to some statistics taken from 
the census report of 1850. Under the head of 
‘*‘ crime,’’ I find that in the northern States the 
number of native-born persons convicted of crime 
was ten thousand eight hundred and twenty-three; 





| while in the southern States they were but nine- 
| teen hundred and seventeen. ) 
| foreign-born persons convicted of crime in the 
| northern States, was twelve thousand seven hun- 
| dred and eighty-nine; in the southern States but 
| eight hundred and ninety-four. 


The number of 


The total num- 
ber in the North being twenty-three thousand 


| six hundred and twelve, and in the slaveholding 


States but two thousand eight hundred and eleven. 
Then, sir, under the head of ** pauperism,”’ I find 
that the number of native born paupers in the 
northern States, in the same year, was fifty thou- 


'sand and twenty-three; while in the southern 


States it was but sixteen thousand four hundred 
and eleven. Of foreign-born paupers there were, 
in the northern States, sixty-three thousand six 
hundred and eighty-nine; and in the southern 
States, four thousand eight hundred and forty- 
nine. Total number of paupers in the northern 


| States, one hundred and thirteen thousand seven 


hundred and twelve; in the southern States, 
twenty-one thousand two hundred and sixty. 
It is no pleasure to me to read these statistics} 


1858. 
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hut I read them not only in defense, but in justi- 
- ation of the system of domestic slavery as it 











ficall ; . 

xisis in MY section, and which [ am here to-day 
wady and prepared to defend against all comers 
and goers. [say that I regret this state of things. 


[ do not refer to them to the disparagement of the 
“atelligences morality, enterprise, or industry of 
our northern brethren. They are exempt from it 
.gmuch as most people are. I honor them for 
their intelligence; I honor them as Christian peo- 
wie: | honor them for their enterprise; I honor 
the m when they stand by the Constitution of our 
fathers. But when they seek,as some have sought 
on this floor, andas others seek elsewhere, to wage 
war on the constitutional rights of my people, I 
may be permitted to tell them of their own faults, 
and to cite the records of their own misfor- 
tunes. 

But I will not stop here, sir. I will read to you 
an extract from a report made by a committee ap- 
pointed a few years ago by the Legislature of 
New York, and which report throws a great deal 
of light on this question. This report shows: 

«It seems that a committee was sent by the Legislature of 
New York to look into the condition of the lower and work- | 


ing classes of the city, They report, April 4, 1856, that in || integrity of the nation? 


twenty two districts twelve Luudred tenement houses are 
occupied by ten families cach, in some by seven‘y families, 
others one hundred, and in one, in particular, one hundred 
and forty-six families, or more than an average of one fam- | 
tly ond a half to each room! But let the committee speak : 
“«*{n the houses visited by your committee, sights were 
presented to them alike startling and painful to behold. In 
many, whites and blacks were living indiscriminately tozeth- 
ex; negro men with white women, and while men with negro 
women. Young faces, haggard with want and sickness, and 
bearing that peculiar look of premature old age imparted | 
by early sin, gazed at thein from every corner; misery and 
vice in their most repulsive features met them atevery step. 
Scarcely an apartment was free from sickness and disease, 
and the blighting curse of drunkenness had fallen upon 
almost every family. Uere and there might be found, it 1s 
ue, some attempt at cleanliness, some display of a love of 
home, some evidences of industry and sobriety, with their 
natural accompaniments, cheerfulness and good health. But 
these, your committee found, were in most instances fam- 
ilies thathad notlong been inhabitants of the neighborhoods 
n whieh they lived. The demoralization and ruin apparent 
al! around had not had time to do their work on them. It 
is to be feared that too soon the miasmal air will creep into 
their systems, undermining the sturdy constitution, aud | 
prostrating its Vietims on a bed of sickness. Health failing 
them, want will follow; and then must come crowding rap- 
idly upon them, neglect of home, neglect of children, un- 
cleanliness, drunkenness, and crime. This is no fancy 
sketch, no picture of the imagination. Itis a stern reality, 
enacted every day in the midst of luxury and wealth, the 
natural and fearful result of the rapacity of landlords in an 
overcrowded city, unrestrained by conscience, and wholiy 
unchecked by legislation.’ ”’ 


I will not pursue this report further, but I sim- 
ply recommend it to the attention of the gentle- 
manand ofthe committee. I did not cite it for the | 
purpose of displaying the misery, the wo, the des- 
titution, and the want, of the poorer classes of the 
North. God knows they have my sympathy and 
my commiseration. I would that it were in my 
power to relieve the poor of the North as well as 
the poor of the South. I have read this extract, 
not to bring a blush to the faces of my northern 
riends; L read it in sorrow. I read it, however, 
with a hope that I might thereby encourage them | 
to begin the good work at home; that I might 
thereby assist in relieving the poor and miserable 
and destitute there, by Peanitian our friends of 
that charity which begins at home. Where, in 
the South, Mr. Chairman, could we find misery 
and want and wretchedness and destitution like 
that reported by this able and intelligent commit- 
tee of the Legislature of New York? Go to the 
negro plantation, if you please, and what will you 
find? Health, plenty to eat, good clothes, com- 
fortable beds, and but one family in a house. You | 
will ransack even the pages of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
and you will find no picture of misery and des- 
‘tution which will compare with that portrayed 
in the extract which I have just read. No, sir; 
that book, which may be justly characterized as 
& picture, a libel, painted by the hand of slander, 


will furnish nothing to compare with it. | 


But, sir, I will not pursue this branch of the | 
argument further. WhatI have said has been | 
with a view to modify, and soften down, by bring- 
ing about reflection and consideration of this ques- 
‘ion, rather than to excite. I deprecate excite- 


ment. | had hoped that in this Congress at least 
We should have been exempt from the continual 
*Xeitement upon the slavery question. I had 

Oped that it would have been taken from the | 


Halle of Congress and left where the legislation 


Congress properly leaves it—to the people of | 
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stitution and apply for admission into the Union. 
Sir, these were my expectations, and they were 
reasonable and just, because the legislation of the 
country, which received the sanction of Congress 
and the approbation of the people in the last pres- 
idential election, had met this question and taken 
it from the Halls of Congress and put it into the 
hands of the people of the ‘Territories when they 
were prepared to lay aside their Territorial con- 
dition and assume that of State sovereignty. But 
hardly had we met within the walls of this Capi- 
tol and Congress organized, before the battle-cry 
was raised, and 

** Once more unto the breach. dear friends, once more !"’ 
was heard through the ranks of the Black Repub- 
lican party. Why these continual aggressions ? 


| Why deny tous, to-day, our rights under the Con- 
| stitution ofourcountry? [beg toask, whathave the 
| southern people done to warrant it? 


When have 
they ever waged wai upon your rights? When 


| have they ever proved recreant to the Constitu- 


tion of your fathers and ours? When have they 
ever refused to expend their blood and treasure 
for the maintenance of the common honor and 
When have they ever 


| failed to stand by their northern brethren in their 


hour of trial? Sir, the South has always been true 
and loyal to the Constitution. She is loyal to it 
now; she is ready to preserve it for your children, 


| and their children—that they, arm in arm, and 


| cease, 


hand in hand, may perpetuate it to our latest pos- 
terity. But, in order to do this, I tell gentlemen 
plainly, I tell them dispassionately, I tell them 
coolly and deliberately, that your assaults must 
Sir, I think I know something of south- 
ern loyalty, as well as southern impatience under 
your encroachments, and | tell gentlemen that the 
time has come when this question has to be met 
fairly by your action in this House. Upon the 
action of this Congress, must depend the union 


| or disunion of this great Confederacy. 


| tremist, or an alarmist; that the South has threat- | 


Gentlemen need not tell me that I am an ex- 


ened disunion before,and,when the hourcame, she 
backed out. Sir, I tell you, thisis no idle threat. 


| Indeed, itisnot made asa threat, butasa warning. 
| It is my duty to speak thus plainly here, anu to 
| announce the deep-seated, unwavering, unalter- 


|| day to alarm gentlemen. 


able determination of the masses of our people at 


| the South, of all parties, to have equality in this 


Union or independence out of it. It is best that 
individuals, a8 well as States, should be plain and 
candid with each other. I do not speak thus to- 
1 am not here to sup- 
pose that anything I may say would alarm our 
friends on the other side of the House. If I speak 


| feelingly it is because I feel deeply on this ques- 


tion of preserving intact the Constitution of the 
country; of preserving our glorious flag; the sov- 
ereignty of the States, and the rights and honor 
of the South. 
I should be rec- 
reant to my duty if I did not proclaim this de- 
termination no longer to submit to insult and 
outrage. I have the honor of representing fifteen 


| thousand freemen upon this floor; and I hazard 


nothing in saying that every man of them will re- 


| spond **amen’’ to the sentiments I express here 


| to-day. I hazard nothing when L assert that there 





will not be found in that constituency one man 
who is not ready and determined to proclaim as 
[ proclaim to-day, that if you will preserve the 


| Union of these States, you must give us the full 


We ask 


measure of our constitutional rights. 


nothing more; we will take nothing less. Is there | 


“ne unreasonable in this? 
ut, sir, this brings me to the Kansas question, 


| and I understand that | have but five minutes 

| left in which to discuss it. 
Mr. BURROUGHS. I renew the request that, 

by unanimous consent, the gentleman be allowed | 


to go on until he has finished his speech. 
Mr. FLORENCE. I object. 
will understand the reason for my objection. 


Mr. GARTRELL. I desire to say, for my 


|| time is very brief, that what I have said has been 
‘| directed mainly to the attainment of two objects. 


These objects are paramount with me to-day. 


| Proud asan American citizen, proud of the coun- 


try, and the whole country, of the North as well 
as the South, my object is to demand forbearance 
at your hands, and preserve, if we can, the Union 
of our fathers. My second object is to have se- 






| the Territory, when they come to frame their con- 


The Union cannot be preserved | 
| unless our rights are preci’ 


The gentleman | 
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| cured to the people of the South their constitu- 
tional rights, fully, entirely, and effectually. You 
may drive me from my first position; you may 
force me to abandon the Union; you may tear the 
stars and stripes under which our fathers fouglit 
and won our liberties, and trample it under foot; 
you may drive me from my advocacy of the Union; 
but, sir, never, while I have an arm to raise ora 
tongue to speak, a heart to feel or a hand to strike, 
can you drive me from the maintenance of south- 
ern rights and southern equality. 

I tell gentlemen, further, that in order to pre- 
serve that Union, you must admit Kansas as a 
State into this Union with the Lecompton con- 
stitution. You must admit her as a siave State, 
with that constitution. And why? Sir, this whole 
Kansas question is ‘* in a nut-shell.”’ It depends 
upon a single principle—it is the doctrine, the 
principle of non-intervention, sustained by the 
great Democratic party of the country in the last 
presidential election. Democrats from New York, 
Pennsylvania, and other northern States, have 
gallanly and manfully stood by this principle. I 
honor them for it. The South honors them for 
it. They are national Democrats, and, as such, ave 
dear to the people in my section. We honor them 
for their devotion to principle. But, sir, | said 
this Kansas question depends upon the great prin- 
ciple ofnon-intervention, Has that principle been 
observed? I say it has not. We have had inter- 
vention there it has been the intervention of 
Walker and Stanton against the South, and in 
favor of the North, and it does not le in the 
mouths of gentlemen to make objection to her 
admission now. Itis true the South has achieved 
atriumph in Kansas; but it was a victory won 
over intervention on the part of the officers of the 

| General Government against slavery and against 
the South, 

{Here the hammer fell. 

Mr. WASHBURN, ot Wisconsin, obtained 
the floor. 

Mr. J. GLANCY JONES. I ask that this bill 
be laid aside to be reported to the House. We 
can take up another bill for discussion. 

Mr. BURROUGHS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the gentleman from Georgia be allowed to 
proceed with his remarks to their conclusion. 

Mr. ADRAIN. IL hope the gentleman will be 
| allowed that privilege, as | understand that the 
| printer will not publish the conclusion of the gen- 

tleman’s remarks unless they are delivered in the 
| Hall. I hope the gentleman will have the unani- 
| mous consent of the House to finish his remarks. 

Mr. FLORENCE. I object. I do not under- 
stand that there is any objection to the gentle- 
man from Georgia filing the remaining portion of 
his speech. He asks only that the portion of his 
speech which he could not deliver here for want 
of time, shall be published with what he has 
delivered. ‘There will be no objection to that. 
Let him hand it to the reporters, and the privi- 
lege will certainly be accorded to him. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. The reporters 
have not the right to publish in the official debates 
what has not been delivered in the House. 

Mr. FLORENCE. With the permission of the 
| committee I will say a word. We have, it seems, 

the edict of the official printer of the debates of the 
| House, communicated at the beginning of the 

session, that what has not been delivered in the 
| House will not be published in the debates. Such 
| has not been the practice, for heretofore members 
have been allowed to publish the remarks which 
they were cut off from making by the hour. rule. 
| We might as well decide on this question now as 
at any other time, 

Mr. MORGAN. I call the gentleman to order. 

Mr. FLORENCE, When the Chair decides 
that I am not in order, I will take my seat. 

Mr. MORGAN. What is the question before 
the House ? 

The CHAIRMAN. There is no question. The 

entleman from Wisconsin is entitled to the floor. 
There is no question before the House but the bill 
under consideration. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee, who has the floor? 
| I took the floor, and was interrupted by the gen- 

tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. J. GLANCY JONES. The time for gen- 
eral debate on the bill under consideration has been 
limited, and I trust that it will be laid aside to be 

reported to the House, and that the committee 
will proceed to the consideration of the next bill. 
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Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. 1 object. 
\ NC] 


vir. FLORENCE. Imove that the committe: 
I lrepor bill. 

Phe CHLAIRMAN. The gentleman has not the 
{ »1 } { ty 

Mr. JONES, of Ter f I understood the 
( rior og en being entitled to the flooi 
W n ti eentieoman from Pennsylvania made 
j W cn co | 0 entertai a. 

Che CHAIRMAN ,o motion in order wa 
1) that the Chair he 

Mr. JONES, of Ti e. Idid not make any 
Meow, wid | ao not want to, l only Want to 
talk alittle, [Laughter.] It was for that purpose 
I sought the floor. 

The CHAIRMAN. Neitherthe gentleman from 
Pennsvivania nor his colleague, the chairman of 
the Committee of Ways and Means, made any 
motion that was entertained. 

ir. FLORENCE. I made a motion which 
“ ri i out, but | do not relinquish the floor. 

Vin. JONES, of Tennessee. ‘The chairman of 
t Committee of Ways and Means made a mo 
1 ) to lay the bill aside, to be reported to the 
House, but that was not entertained. His col- 
league, near me, also made a motion, which was 
ruled ou rd I understood the Chair then 
to recogn meas entitled to the floor. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The Chair gave the floor 
to the ev eman from Wisconsin, at the expira- 
tion of tl ime of the gentleman from Georgia. 
He ha ot y led 

Mr. JONI f Tennessee. Then Iam at fault 
entirely . 

Mr. WARREN. Teall the gentleman to order; 
and ask thatthe ¢ 


nileman from Wisconsin br 


allowed | i his speech, « 


The CH AIRM AN. Ti rent man from Ten- 
hessece is tt ( | . unl 2 the 
Wi ol ny mi the t{loor 


Mr. JONES, of ‘Tenn ee. Lwish to state my 


rentleman from 


Phe CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Ten- 
Hnessec is otin order, 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. I know the Chair 
will decide so; buat he must first hear my point. 
{Cries of ** Order!”’ = 


j 
Mr. FLORENCE. [rise toa personal expla- 
‘i ‘ . 


nation. ‘ontinued ries of ** Order!""] Grentie- 
men may clamor as much as they pl ase. | Cries 
of ** Order !*") 

Mr. TAYLOR, of New York. [ris to a ques- 
tion of order. If gentlemen have not sufficient 
rm vect for themselves to k n the order of this 
House, I hope the Chairman will order the Ser- 
geanl at Arms todos be 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. There is no Ser- 


geant-at-Arms in committee 

Mr. TAYLOR, of New York. 
thy n,ofa motion that the committee rise and ask 
for that pow 

Mr. FLORENCE, Soam I. {Great laughter. ] 

Mr. BURNETT. LIcall the gentleman from 
New \ ork to order. He has on Vy inert ased thi 
confusion ; 

Mr. FLORENCE. Yes, sir; I call the gentle- 
man from New York to order. 

The CHAIRMAN, Gentlemen will resume 
their seats and preserve order. The gentleman 
from Wisconsin is alone entitled to the floor. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, that the assembling of Congress would be 
signalized by some definite recommendation from 
the President of the United States, having for its 
object the relief of the commercial, mercantile, 
and industrial classes, now bowed down in such 
deep distress, was, | think, the general expecta- 
tion of the country. The position heretofore oc- 
cupied by the President when in Congress, upon 
the subject of the currency and tariff, gave assur- 
ance, to some at least, that he would have the 
courage to mark out some plan for the action of 
Congress which would tend to allay existing evils, 
and prevent their recurrence hereafter. To all 
such the message has caused bitter disappoint- 
ment. Instead of any such measure having been 
brought forward, the country is now as much in 
the dark in regard to the financial policy of the 
Administration as on the day we first met. We 
are now approaching the close of the second month 
of the session, and what has been done? So far 
as anything practical or useful to the country is 
concerned, | may say literally nothing. Over one 
half of the present month has been given to the 


IT am in favor, 
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consideration of the outlaw and pirate, William 


Walker, and his v wabond associates. While the 
‘ ntry is crushed beneath a we rht of financial 
( il mity su h as hi be n seldom known, and 


y 


is staring you in the 


face, you turn away. and treat with utter neglect 


ul h matters. ‘Pi y are not wort! y of th 
consideration of an American Congress; while a 
} iful of d eradoes command the most dis- 
ti! ushed co ideration. 
The Pr lent has discovered, as he thinks, the 
cause, and sole cause, of our present financial dif- 


ficulties, but arrives at what I regard as a most 
lame and impotent conclusion, when he tells us 
that the Government is powerless to remove or 
lessen that cause, abate the evil, or in any manner 
to afford relief. 

The President tells you that all our difficulties 
and financial troubles are to be attributed to our 
extravagant and vicious system of bank credits 
and pape rcurre ney, and to that alone. ] de ny the 
first, and I will proceed to show that this decla- 
ration ts an artfal dodge on the part of the Chief 
Magistrate, to draw attention from the real causes 
that have produced such wide-spread financial 


The President is well aware of the prejudice 
existing in the public mind in regard to banking 
institutions nerally. That prejudice is well 
erounded, and I do not seek to remove it; but I 


object to the President availing himself of that 
prejudice for purposes of concealment of the true 
causes of the publie distress. 


It isnot my purpose to enter upon a defense of 
the banking system of this country. I could not 
lefend it. ‘That it has contributed to the present 

ties S| have no manner of doubt: nor have 

{ any doubt but our whole system of banking, 
as now carried on, is unsafe, dangerous, and cor- 
rupt; and | am sure that no gentleman will go 
er than [ will to reform that system, so as to 
prevent, as far as restraining the banks will pre- 
vent, a recurrence of the present condition of af- 


Our present unfortunate condition may be at- 
tributed to numerous causes; but the principal 
cause Is disclosed in the extravagant, corrupt, and 
corrupting practices of this Government for the 
past twelve years. ‘That a wise and prudent Ad- 
ministration would have saved us from our pres- 
ent condition, I have-no manner of doubt. 

In 1841 a bankrupt law was passed, under which 
a large number of persons who were ruined by 
the revulsion of 1837 were discharged from their 
debts, and began the world anew. Of the wis- 
dom of that act I express no opinion. Up to 
that period every branch of business was pros- 
trate; and, in the opinion of the public men of that 
day, some action was required on the part of the 
Government to restore public confidence, put the 
wheels of our manufacturing establishments in 
motion, and give employment to the millions then 
‘The result of that conviction was the 
tariffact of 1842. Under that enactment business 
speedily revived; our credit, at home and abroad, 
rose rapidly; and the effect of the then recent finan- 
cial disaster was fast passing away; labor, the 
foundation of all wealth, found ready employ- 
ment and ample pay, and the whole country was 
jogging on in a career of happiness and prosper- 
ity. ‘here was no unhealthy inflation of prices, 
or wild spirit of speculation abroad among the 
people. While all was peace and quietness within 
our borders, the public mind was startled by the 
proclamation of President Polk, declaring that our 
soil had been invaded by a foreign foe. Upon that 
proclamation, this House, upon a discussion of 
twenty-five minutes, declared war to exist by the 
act of Mexico: a declaration, in my opinion, 
wholly unjustified by the facts then in possession 
of Congress, or of facts afterwards disclosed. 

_ The effect of that hurried declaration was to pre- 
cipitate us into a war witha foreign Power, from 
which we did not emerge until we had sacrificed 
eighty thousand lives and over two hundred mil- 
lions of dollars. It is not necessary to my pur- 
pose that I should speak of the objects for which 
that war was prosecuted; and I now only speak 
of it as it affects our present unfortunate financial 
condition, ‘The primary effect of that war was 
to unsettle the pitblic mind. Thousands who 
were engaged in the quiet walks of life, impelled 
by patriousm er some other motive, abandoned 
the plow, the loom, and the anvil, to meet a hos- 


in idleness, 








ss Sanuary 25, 
tile foe on a foreign soil. While those w 
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This, th: hn, was the first shock tot! atstahbilite .¢ 
' Lrg . ; a V of 
the public mind, Which has led to su i resy 
Lo carry on that war required over on hundy J 
million dollars, Phat vast sum was rais d unon 
the credit of the Governm nt, and was mos: w 
cesdaie® es in frcant 1. seo one 
drawn from abroad. That sum was disbyre.3 
. sed 
while the war continued; and thouch a portion 
was paid out within the limits of Mexico, it nearly 


y 


all went into the hands of our own citizens, a d 
was soon nearly all in circulation within the Upj. 
ted States. Thus was upwards of two hundred 
millions added by the Government to our circula- 
tionina short space of time—a sum ni arly equal 
to the entire paper circulation at this time, and fay 
exceeding what it then was. 

In addition to this large sum, you, about the 
same time, commenced the issue of land warrant 
which you have kept up since, until an amoy t 
representing thirty or forty millions has be 
thrown upon the market; and as, to Some extent, 
they entered into circulation and took the place of 
money, they to that extent still further contrib. 
uted to the inflation. 

No person at all familiar with the subject of 1 
currency can doubt what the effect of that lare 
increase of the circulating medium was; and ; 
may safely be set down as a principle in political 
economy that cannot be controverted, that if you 
increase the quantity of the circulating medium, 
you will inflate prices in the same ratio, regard- 
less of the fact whether that medium be coin or 
something to represent it. 

‘Thus 1t was that our country first became j 
flated, and the steady habits of our people were 
broken up and destroyed. 

In 1846 the tariff bill of Mr. Walker was pass 
greatly reducing the duty on imports. The high 
prices caused by the inflation, added to the low 
rate of duties, invited to most extravagant im- 
portations, nearly doubling in the four years, from 
1847 to 1851; and there would then have beena 
general break down, had not extraordinary causes 
intervened to put off the evil day. Those causes 
were the discovery of gold in California and Aus- 
tralia, whereby an increase of $900,000,000 | 
been added to the currency of the world—an in- 


en 


“a 


' crease unparalleled in the world’s history, and 


which has wroughta revolution in prices through: 
out the length and breadth of this Republic 

The tendency of this increase of prices conse- 
quent on the great increase of currency, whether 
metallic or paper, most unquestionably has been to 
stimulate extravagant importations from abroad. 
The only other instance that I am aware of in the 
world’s history where the metallic currency has 
been greatly and suddenly inflated, was at t 
time of the discovery of the mines of Mexico and 
Peru, in the sixteenth century, by Spain. The 
tendency of money is to equalize its value in all 
countries having intercourse with one another; 
and if brought in extraordinary quantities into 
one country, quickly spreads itself throughout the 
rest. 

The manner in which this diffusion is brought 
about is perfectly plain. Take the case of Spain, 
which was the nation to which came the great in- 
flux of gold and silver after the conquest of Peru. 
This influx of the precious metals, by greatly 
adding to the money in circulation, at once raised 
the price of all Spanish commodities, and all ar- 
ticles used in that country, far above the level 
of prices elsewhere. As soon as this took piece, 
foreign nations found an immediate profit from 
sending goods into Spain, and selling at the higa 
prices there, bringing back gold and silver re- 
ccived inexchange, and repeating the transaction, 
Thus the treasures poured into Spain and Portu- 
gal soon found their way all over Europe, 1n the 
same way and for the same reason that the treas- 
ures poured in upon us from California have leit 
us and been distributed among the other nations 
of the world; and thus it will always be, when- 
ever a country has more than its share of money 
it is sure to jose it by the excessive import ot 
goods, which the enhancement of prices 1s sure 
to occasion, until the value of the circulation and 
prices are equalized and at par with the money 
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redundant circulation and high prices, we 
has been to enable the foreign manu- 
drive our own industry from the ficld 


ction, to draw from us our coin, and leave 
rthan a nation of bankrupts, 
speculations of different minds as to the 
s of our present difficulties, are numer- 
‘ordant. 
President tells you that it is one thing, and 
; another tells you that it is the fault 
turf system, Inviting to extravagant im- 
ns and overtrading; and athird, that it all 
s from a spirit of extravagance in the people, 
ust of wealth, a desire for show, regardless 
‘the obligations of honor, justice, and truth. 
rhe persons Who advance these different theories 
all more or less right. That the reason as- 
«ned by the President is true to some extent, it 
vuld be vain to deny; but I have shown, that 
while that may be one cause, it is far from being 
wing cause. That is found in the extrava- 
, fully,and bad example of the Government; 
extravagance that has run up the annual 
-nenses of carrying it on, from $46,000,000, in 
352, to $75,000,000 at the present ime. If the 
ks have in the last few years expanded to an 
warming extent, itis but the legitimate fruit of 
your own eXtravagant expansion. But on look- 
ing at the tables that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury has furnished in regard to the banks, I find 
at their circulation during the last four years 
has been very uniform, and that their loans and 
discounts have not increased in proportion to 
the Secretary estimates to be the annual 
ural increase of the commerce of the country. 
The second class of persons who trace all our 
woes to the tariff of 1846, quite overlook, in my 
inflation which has contributed so 


4 


v t tiie 
What 


nion, the 


! lh to render that tariff so destructive to the | 


est interests of the country. That enactment 


was bad enough at the best; but had the volume | 


of our currency only increased in proportion to 
natural wants of the country, do not presume 
tour overtrading would have ever reached to 


wr late pitch of extravagance, and I agree with 


President, that if you allow your circulat- | 


ing medium to be inflated toan unlimited extent, 


your tariilf laws are impotent for purposes of pro- | 


con. What our manufacturers want Is not 


high protecting laws, but laws that shall be stable | 


u their character; laws that will not be rendered 


inoperative and void by shifting legislation or | 


periodical inflations and depressions in the cur- 
rency. 


same humanity, produce differentresults. A pleth- 
oraof money ts one of the greatest evils that can 
vcfall the manners and morals of any country, 
and to that cheapness of money and credit, result- 
ing from the extravagance of Government, and 


1 


the discovery of California gold, may be safely | 


attributed that wild spirit of extravagance and 


speculation, which is by some mistaken for the | 


cause of our late disasters. 

_ As the greatest of the evils attendant upon our 
‘e system of business, I do not reckon the loss 

of fortune that has overtaken so many, sweeping 

them away from the busy haunts of business in 

A single night. 


ee 


srity will rise again, wiser and better men for 


y 
t 

t 
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but the greatest of our evils grows out of that 
debauched state of public and private morals 
which has grown up side by side with the extrav- 
agance of Government. 

W ere I so inclined, [ should be powerless to 
“escribe the condition to which society had been 
brought previous to the late revulsion. It was 
ume for a revolution and revulsion; and Lam glad 
twas delayed no longer. It would have been far 
etter could it have come years ago. Had it not 
come now, it is fearful to contemplate the lower 
deep of eXtravagance, wickedness, and folly to 
which we were hurrying on. Amidst the artifi- 
Cal rise of every species of property, consequent 
Wpon the expenditure of the money borrowed 
&oroad by the Government, and the influx of gold 


The result | 


The third class, who discover the cause | 
of all our misfortunes in the extravagance and | 
folly of society, forget to look back to the causes | 
of that extravagance and folly. That the nature | 
ofthe men and women of to-day differs from that | 
of those of fifteen years ago, no one believes; but | 
different causes acting ata different time upon the | 


Such as have maintained their in- || 


waving been subjected to the ‘* uses of adversity;”’ | 


| : 2 ° 
i accumulated, and-an appearance of prosperity 


created, such as was never before known. Amone 
the worst effects of this state of things, was the 
complete change wrought by it ia the mangers and 
habits of the nean'le. i rugaity% id ec nomy we 
have seen followed by a reckless profusion, a dis- 
dain of the homely and honest ways of former 
times, and a diseust and self&deeradtng aning 
of aristocratic manners and ways of life For- 
retting that the creat business of life must be car- 
ried on by men and women, a rage for display and 


showy and superfi ‘compli 
to have seized upon all ec! 
dition of things, it is 


hments appears 
From this con- 
to be hoped that we are about 
to be delivered; and that some policy may be 
adopted that will prevent a similar recurrence for 
a long time to come. 

Sut I have little faith in the adoption of any 
such policy. It is quite evident that the Presi lent 
and his Cabinet are nota unit in their govern- 
mental policy. The President is evidently a pro- 
tectionist. He has told the country before, and he 
repeats It how, thi 
‘af you will reduce the currency from its nominal 
to its real value, you will cove r the country with 
Why? Because the effect 
of such reduction would be to afford protection to 
our dome stic industi V greater than any tariif law 
can afford, and thus ** ceive us possession notonly 
of the home market, for our manufactures com- 
posed of raw materials the production of our own 
country, such as cotton, iron, and woolen fabrics, 
but would have created for th 
market throughout the world.’’ 

The Secretary, on the rer hand, devotes a 
number of passages of his report toan attempted 
explosion of the protective policy, and argues to 
considerable length, that whatever benefits the 
manufacturer must necessarily impose a corre- 
sponding burden upon the consumer, and that the 
injury sustained must be in 
sumers exceed the ifucturers. 

The Secretary congratulates the country upon 
the growing popularity of free-trade doctrines, as 
evidenced by the **strong feeling in the public 
mind for the extension of our territorial limits,’’ 
which he can account for in no other way than 
as evincing a desire to increase the ** area of free 
trade.’’ If the free trade here spoken of means 
free trade in negroes, then I shall decline to dis- 
pute the point with him. While the President 
and Secretary do not appear lo be « ntirely in coin- 
cidence upon the shbject of protection, they also 


asses, 


uch in different language, that 


| blessingsand benefit 


uselves a foreign 


proportion as the con- 


number of n 


appear to disagree somewhat as to the cause of 
our present difficulties. While the President at- 
tributes them to one cause only, which cause is 
declared to he our ** extravagant and vicious sys- 
tem of paper money,”’ the Secretary says that 
‘© we must look beyond the banks, to the opera- 
tions of other corporations as well as individuals, 
to fathom the entire cause of difficulties.’’ But 
it is not my business to reconcile the differences of 
| this Democratic household. I beg to call the atten- 
| tion of the House to some of the figures and esti- 
|| mates of the honorable Secretary. ‘The otherday, 
when the House was rushing through in such hot 
haste the shin-plaster or Treasury note bill, my 
|| friend from Pennsylvania [ Mr. Rircuie) pointed 
out a strange want of consistency between the 
President and Secretary. 

In the message the President boasts in ostenta- 
tious language of the sub-Treasury, declared that 
whatever might become of other folks, the ** Gov- 
ernment will continue to discharge its liabilities to 
the pcople in gold and silver;’’ speaks of a loan as 
a thing barely possible; and declares that it shall 
be avoided if possible. Who could possibly be- 
lieve from reading this high-sounding language, 
that at that very moment the Secretary had slipped 
inat the back door of the Capitol, and was beseech- 
ing Congress for authority to issue $20,000,000 of 
‘*wild-cat and red-dog’’ with which to pay off the 

yublic creditors, whose liabilities, the President 
iad just declared, would be discharged in gold and 
silver only? Ifall we hear be true, the Secretary 
did not apply to Congress a whit too soon; for it 

| is currently reported that for some little time past, 
the public creditors have not been able to obtain 

| either gold, silver, or wild-cat. 

| TheSecretary,inasking for the privilege to issue 
twenty millions, holds out the idea that they may 
not all be wanted. I have been looking over his 
estimates. It will perhaps he deemed presump- 
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of so experienced a statesman as he; nevertheless, 
I shall take the liberty of doine so. 


The Secretary estimates the receipts for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1858, at the sum of 
$79,389,934 OS, made up as follows: 

Balance in Treasury,July 1,1 Si7, 710,114 87 
Received for quarter cnaing September 3, 
POSS ccuks Se been SERCO UeSe be i. Oecd . 29,929,819 BI 
Estimated receipts during the tiiree remain 

ing quarters to June Gu, 185 ,ane— 
PO DENI. «adit mhinccaltin wh 440545 an 1.000 00 
from public tands.... nee ee en th) .000 UO 
from pnsechaneous sOUrCeS.... ce eee eee eee 709,000 00 


Estimated aggregate for the service of the 
CURTONE YORE. « ocne cccncecesvensccsesseme 275,389,934 0S 
Expenditures for year ending June 90,1853... 7 1.963.058 41 





Leaving a balance in the Treasury 

1558, of $425,875. 67 
which appears to be sailing pretty close-hauled 
on the wind. 

The estimates by which the above result ts ar- 
rived at, will not, in my opinien, bear the inspec- 
tion of impartial scrutiny; but if they are correct, 
it 1s pretty evident that we shall be called upon for 
more aid before the fiscal year closes, because the 
sum then leftin the ‘Treasary will be wholly in- 
adequate toan easy administration of the financial 
department of the Government; as it was shown 
the of the ‘Treasury note bill 
throuceh Coneress, that to meet the wants of the 
Mint and other exigencies, the Government could 
not get along with less than six millions at all 
times in the ‘Treasury. 

How then are you to get along when that bal- 
ance is reduced to $426,875 67, as the Secretary 
says it will be July 1, 1858? 

But that you will not have even that meager 
balance, I will now proceed to show. 

To arrive at that result, and bring the Govern- 
ment to the end of the year with that beggarly 


during progress 


| sum, he makes the following estimates for the last 


| From miscellaneous sources 


three quarters, ending June 30, 1858: 

PUN CHAR, atcc. cctncncewas Peecutencenunas £33,000 000 
From public lands 3,000,000 
100. @ 


$35,750 00 


Total receipts for three quarters.........+. 

Let us now examine and see how the Secretary 
arrives at the above figures. He first assumes that 
our ratio of annual increase in importations for 
the last few years has been ten per cent., and that 
they will go on to increase in that ratio for years 
tocome. Hlowagentleman of the reputed sagacity 
and judgment of the Secretary, or how any gen- 
tleman possessed of ordinary intelligence, could 
have ventured on that assumption, is quite incom- 
prehensible, and imposes upon me the necessity 
of an examination into the position thus taken by 
him. 

I think that it may be laid down as a safe prin- 
ciple, that no nation can go along uninterruptedly 
for a great length of time, increasing her importa- 
tions much more rapidly than it increases in pop- 
ulation and ability to pay. The increased ability 
to purchase of foreign imports depends prineci- 
pally upon the increase of population and labor 
to produce the necessary articles for export in ex- 


| change for foreign commodities. The invention of 


Jabor-saving machinery may have increased the 
efficiency of labor so as to render our people more 
able to purchase largely than formerly; though 
that, when applied toall the people of the United 
States, is questionable. If, then, this principle is 
correct, let us see where its application will lead 
us. 

The increase of population for the decade from 
1800 to 1810 was thirty-six and forty-five one hun- 
dredths per cent., or about three and six tenths per 
cent. perannum. From 1810 to 1820 it was thirty- 
three and thirteen one hundreths per cent. From 
1820 to 1830 it was thirty-three and forty-nine one 
hundredths per cent. From 1830 to 1840 it was 
thirty-two and sixty-seven one hundredths per 
cent. From 1840 to 1850 it was thirty-five and 


| eighty-seven one hundredths per cent.; showing a 


remarkabie uniformity in the increase of our pop- 


ulation, which has averaged about three and one 
| half per cent perannum. 


Anexamination of the 
table of imports from 1820 to 1850 will disclose 
the fact that, on an average, our imports just about 
kept pace with our population, Since 185U, our 
importations have rapidly increased, by reason of 
the disturbing causes which | have before alluded 


rom California, imaginary fortunes were rapidly | tuous in me to arraign the figures and estimates || to, aud net because of the increasing Wauts or 
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ability of the country. When we remove that 
disturbing cause, importations, instead of going 
on to increase at the rate of ten per cent. per an- 
num, which is about three times as fast as our 
population increases, will fall back to what they 
were before these disturbing causes commenced. 

To return, then, to the Secretary’s figures; he 
says that for the corresponding three quarters of 
last year, the amount of merchandise imported 
subject to duty was $210,000,000; to which he 
adds ten per cent. ratio of increase —$2] ,000,000— 
making the total amount that would be imported, 
were there no disturbing cause, $231,000,000. 

Now, he says, that the derangement in business 
will probably cause a falling off of ewrey Goble 
per cent. in our imports; orin other words, sup- 
pose thathe means, that by reason of hard times, 
we shall get along with twenty-five percent. less 
of articles of foreign merchandise than we other- 
wise should, and makes the account stand thus: 
There would have been imported had there been no re 

vulsion....... nee dee aivewsssess GERAD 
Deduct, by reason of revulsion, twenty five 

|) Ce 


57,750,000 





$173,250,000 


ON AE re er ne ae ee Pee pee 





Or, as the Secretary callsit, in round numbers, 
$174,000,000. Upon that amount of duuable im- 
ports the Secretary estimates that the average duty 
under the late tariff act will amount to about nine- 
teen per cent., thus giving him, as a revenue from 
customs for the three quarters ending June 30, 
1858, $33,000,000. That thisestimate iserroneous 
to the extent of $8,000,000 at least, I believe that 
I can satisfy every candid mind that will give at- 
tention. 

The Secretary assumes that by reason of the 
hard times, our falling off from the correspond- 
ing quarters of last year will be fifteen per cent.; 
that is to say, he first adds ten per cent. for the 
natural increase i case there was no disturbing 
cause, to the amount of last year, and then de- 
ducis for derangement in busuiess twenty-five 


per cent.; leaving as his estimate eighty-five per | 


cent. of the imports of the corresponding quarters 
of last year as the imports for this. 

That this estimate is a very liberal one, T think 
every one will admit. ‘That itis one that we can 
safely trust, I do not believe. Is there a man in 
this House who believes that, for the last three 
quarters of this year, we shall buy eighty-five per 
cent. in quantity abroad of sugar, molasses, iron, 
cotton and woolen goods, and other aaticles, such 
as we usually buv, as for the corresponding quar- 
ters of last year? But, taking the Secretary’s 
figures, and allowing that we do purchase abroad 
eighty-five per cent. in quantity, will it give the 
revenue that he supposes? Clearly not. Why? 
Because that eighty-five per cent. in quantity of 
merchandise will, by reason of the greaily re- 
duced prices, full far below the $174,000,000 that 
it would have cost last year. 

Itis weil known that this revulsion has not con- 
fined itself to this country, but has been felt with 
equal, or greater, severity in England and on the 
continentof Europe; and it isa somewhat remark- 
able fuct, that the severity of the pressure has been 
greatest in those places which had an exclusive 
metallic currency. The effect of this revulsion 
has been to reduce the price of nearly every arti- 
cle we import from abroad from twenty-five to 
fifty per cent. To be on the safe side, | will call 
it twenty-five per cent. 

Suppose, then, that you import eighty-five per 
cent, in quantty, what will be the cost of that 

uantity? Certainly not $174,000,000, buttwenty- 
five per cent. less than that, or only $130,000,000 
in value, on which duties will be collected, allow- 
ing that the tariff of 1857 will give an average of 
duties of nineteen per cent., as claimed, and you 
have, ¢s the reeeipts from customs, $24,700,000, 
instead of $33,000,000, being an over estimate from 


customs alone of the moderate sum of $8,300,000. | 


It probably may be said that the Secretary, in 
estimating our imports at eighty-five per cent. of 
last year, did not refer to quantity of commodi- 
ties, but their cost. If he means that, it is equiv- 
alent to saying that we shall, during this year, 


import a greater quantity of merchandise than | 
ever before—a statement that everybody knows 


cannot be true. 
To narrow this question down toa point where 
it will be apparent to the lowest comprehension, 
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I propose to take up the finance report, and invite | 
your attention to one or two leading articles from 
which revenue is derived. } 

I will first call your attention to the articles of 
sugar and molasses, which are objects of univer- 
sal consumption. The amount of importations 
of those two articles for the year ending June 30, 
1857, were as follows: 





OE ck a Gkn ek ioe thee tubes the GeEs oc 000c ee $42,014,604 
DEGIRNRES cc cvcsccevessccssce econ ee sens Geese 
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«$50,873,779 

On which a duty was paid of over fifteen mil- 
lion dollars, or about one fourth of all the revenue 
from customs was received from that source for 
the last year. 

Now, I have shown in general terms thatthe Sec- 
retary had over-estimated for this year, $8,300,000, 
and now I shall show that that over-estimate may 
be found in the articles of sugar and molasses 
alone. The fact is known that there wasa short 
crop of sugar in Louisiana in 1856. From five | 
hundred thousand hogsheads, which it had been, 
the product fell to less than one hundred thousand 
hogsheads. Two consequences followed this fail- 
ure of crop; first, a very large importation to 
supply the deficiency; and, second, a great en- | 
hancement of prices, so that the value of the im- | 
portation, which was only about thirteen million 
dollars in 1855, in J]857 reached the enormous sum | 
of over forty-two million dollars! The cause that 
produced that vast accession to our revenue last 
year has ceased. ‘The Louisiana crop is a good 
one;add to that the further fact, that there are now 
immense stocks of foreign sugar and molasses in 
the warehouses of the principal cities, and you 
will say that Lam justified in declaring, that the 
imports of sugar and molasses for the last three 
quarters of this year, will not reach in quantity | 
one half what they were for the corresponding pe- |! 
riod last year, The price has fallen off about one 
half, 

For the last three quarters of last year you import- 
ed about thirty-eight million dollars of sugar and | 
molasses in value, on which a thirty per cent. duty 
was paid, of about eleven million five hundred 
thousand dollars. This year, during that period, 
you may import one half the quantity, at one 
fourth the cost of last year’s importation; so that 
your sugar and molasses of the fhree last quarters 
of this year, instead of paying duty on $38,000,000 
will pay duty on perhaps $10,000,000, at twenty- | 
four percent., instead of thirty percent., aduty of | 
$2,400,000. Thus, on these articles alone, you | 
will sustain a falling off in revenue of $9,100,000, a 
larger sum than [ allowed in my general estimate, 
as the falling off from all the articles of merchan- 
dise that are entered for consumption. ‘To carry 
out my illustration sull further, I might call atten- 
tion to the article of railroad iron, which has here- 
tofore been a large source of revenue; but, as | 
have not me to more than advert to it, I pass | 
on. 

Having shown a very large over-estimate on the 
receipts from customs, | now propose to show a 
much larger over-estimate, in proportion, from the 
sales of the public lands. The estimate from that 
source is put down by the Secretary, for the three 
quarters, as $3,000,000; an estimate, in my opin- 
ion, Wholly unjustified by any state of existing 
facts. Itis well known that during the correspond- 
ing quarters of last year, there was a great, and, 
I may say, an unusual desire pervading the entire 
community, to acquire public land. This desire, 
the result of easy credit and a redundant circula- 
tion, did not confine itself to the new States, as 
the members of this House from the o!d States 
know. 

Now, under this condition of great and unnat- 
ural activity, what were the receipts intothe Treas- 
sury for that period from the public lands? Let 
us sec: 








For the quarter ending December 31, 1855..... - $808,252 86 
For the quarter ending March 31, 1857........1,065,640 11 
For the quarter ending June 30, 1857..... ... - 1,063,213 28 
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eee eeeeeee cence 2,937,106 25 





With the above figures before him, and with 
full knowledge in regard to the depression in busi- 
ness that has affected all classes and conditions 
of men, he tells us that he expects to receive |. 


OBE. 
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vice of the present fiscal year to the year end 
| June 30, 1859, to the extent of $16,586,588 35: so 
| that, if these appropriations were expended within 


$10,000,000. 


last quarters. 


| that has been swept away. 


$3,000,900, or $62,893 75 more than for the 
responding period of last year. 

This proposition of the Secretary only recuire 
to be stated for its absurdity to be apparent, } 
judgment is, that the receipts from that go 
will not exceed one half of what they were fo 
same period last year, and shall according! y 
down the receipts from sales of the public la ds 
at $1,000,000; receipts from customs, for the three 
last quarters, $24,700,000: miscellaneous sources 
$750,000; total, $26,950,000; which is $9,800,009 
less than the Secretary estimates, and which, jy. 
stead of leaving a surplus in the Teasury, at the 
end of the year, of $426,875 67, it will be left wiry 
a deficiency of $9,373,123 33. 

But, to press our examination a little further 
we shall find that, to enable the Secretary to byine 
the Treasury to the close of the year, with the 
meager balance of $426,875 67, he has Postponed 
the payment of existing appropriations for the ser. 
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the year for which they were made, there would 
be a deficiency at the end of the year, taking the 
Secretary ’s own high estimates, of $16,159,712 63. 
to which add the sum of $9,800,000, which I have 
shown should be deducted from these estimates, 
and you have the real deficiency, on the Ist July 
next, as $25,959,712 68. 

To enable the Secretary to present the balance 
he does at the close of the year, he not only post. 
poned the large sum thatI have before indicated; 
but I think has under-estimated the expenditures 
for the three last quarters of this year at least 
He estimates the expenditures for 
that period at $51,248,530 04, but gives no details 
by which to judge of the correctness of the esti- 


| mate; and we can only judge them by the preced ng 
| quarter ending September 30, 1858. ‘The expend- 


iture for that quarter, exclusive of what was paid 
to redeem the public debt, was $21,763,745 8]. 
In view of what is transpiring on our frontier, it 


| cannot be wide of the mark to say that the expend- 


itures cannot fall much short of what they were 
the first quarter of the year for each of the three 
Here, then, is over ten millions 
more to add to preceding deficiencies. 

But I am not going to leave the Secretary here; 
but propose briefly to examine his estimates for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1859. The Sec- 
retary is evidently a hopeful man. It is a happy 
characteristic to be possessed of; but I submit to 
the House that it is not a quality to be sought or 
desired in the character of the man to whom is 
intrusted the management of the finances of this 
Government. The prudent and safe financier 
always looks at the worst aspect that his affairs 
present; and guards and protects himself accord- 
ingly. Notso our Secretary; but like a bankrupt 
merchant, who fears to look at his books, and 
face the state of facts there disclosed as they really 


are, he blunders on, expecting ** something to turn 


up”’ to rescue him from impending ruin. 

That I do the Secretary no injustice, in declar- 
ing him to be of a too hopeful and visionary char- 
acter to be a safe counselor in the Department 
which he occupies, I think I have already shown; 


| butif I have not, perhaps may do so before I close. 
| The coolest, best informed, and most calculating 
/men do not regard the late revulsion as a mere 


passing shower, to be immediately followed by 


| balmy breezes and pleasant sunshine, but rather 
| as a terrible equinoctial storm, producing a great 


upheaval in the ocean of business from its lowest 
depths, and sweeping away with its mighty surges 


that plant of slow growth, confidence—and with 
it the whole superstructure of mercantile credit. 


The wisest and most experienced among mercail- 


| tile men believe that it is a work of time to restore 


that confidence, and rebuild thereon the structure 
I know the courage 
and recuperative energy of our people, which 00 


calamity has power to subdue. Indeed, like Gev- 


eral Taylor, at Buena Vista, who did not know 
when he was whipped, soa Yankee does not know 
when he is broke. But with all our will, all our 
courage, and all our energy to overcome difficul- 
ties, we still want a little time. To ask us to 
believe thatin a year’s time from now our impor 


| tations are going to return to what they were one 


year ago, with twenty per cent. added, is playing 


| the ** confidence man’’ a little too strong. 


The Secretary estimates the receipts into the 
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sarap for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1859, | 


at $75,926,875 67, made up as follows: 
f-timated balance in Treasury, July 1, 1858, 
Ree jpts from customs foc the year ending 
June 80, 1S59...-+.+ sree 
Receipts trom sales of public lands for the 
~ year ending June W, JESB. ..ccsccowecsese 
Prom misceilancous sourees.... 


$426,875 67 
69,500,000 00 


5,000,000 00 
1,000,000 00 


eee eeenee 


Aggregate for the year ending June 30, 1859, 8 
ee" 





To obtain the aboverevenue, the importations 
of dutiable goods for that period are estimated at 
<37),000,000, a sum larger by $75,000,000 than 
was ever imported into this country in a single 
It is a safe calculation to say that the av- 
sraze of prices for the nexteighteen months will 
range at twenty per cent. less than for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1857; and looking at the 
afect of the revulsion of 1837, it would be a lib- 
eral allowance for thecountry to give it the same 
quantity of foreign merchandise for the year 
ending June 30, 1859, that it had in the year 
ending June 30, 1857, the period of our greatest 
expansion. That quantity under then existing 
prices, cost $294,160,835. Under the probable 
prices for the nexteighteen months, it would cost 
$235,328,668, which, at the average duty of the 
new tariff of nineteen per cent., would give a rev- 
enue of about $45,000,000, a falling off from the 
Secretary’s esumates of $24,500,000, for a single 
year in the customs alone. 

* To suppose it possible for our importations of 
dutiable goods to reach $370,000,000 for the year 
ending June 30, 1859, we must first suppose a 
return to that same ‘* vicious system of bank 
credits’? and expansion from which we have em- 
erged, and which, as the President says, invited 
to such vast and ruinous importations and specu- 


year. 


jations, and also toa return of the same condition | 


of reckless extravagance and folly in society; for, 
in consequence of the latter alone, were we able 
to make way with such vast quantities of foreign 
gewgaws as we have heretofore imported. I pre- 
sume that the Secretary does notexpect or desire 
areturn to thatcondition of things, for he tells us 
that, ** the only efficient remedy for such evils is 
to be found in a return to the prudent counsels 
and steady habits which, for a long time, were 
unhappily laid aside.’? How then does the Sec- 
retary expect importations of $370,000,000, from 
which to draw $69,500,000 of revenue? 


->--y----- - + 


of last year. That the tendency of the decline 
in prices will be to decrease the exportation must 
be apparent. That such has already been the ef- 
fect is well known. Last year, atacertain period 
in December, there were one hundred and forty- 
eight vessels in the United States loading with 
cotton for Great Britain and France, against one 


| hundred and five vessels ata corresponding period 


this year, clearly showing that a diminished quan- 
tity is going abroad this year. Butadmitting that 
the quantity shall be the same, the great falling off 
in prices must very seriously aflect the last year’s 
aggregate. It appears by the finance re port that 
the price of cotton last year was very high, higher 
by twenty-five per cent. at least than it has been 


| for the past five years, the average price being 


twelve and fifty-five one hundredths cents per 
pound, At the present moment it is only worth 
about nine cents. 
The following table will show the relative prices 
of cotton, January 1, 1857, and January 1, 1853: 
NEW YORK CLASSIFICATION, JANUARY 1, L857. 
New Orleans 


Uplands. Florida. Mobile. aaa Tisan 
| Ordinary.........11 1 Il 1l® 
| Middjing......... 13 13 134g 1S 
| Middling Fair....13% 13% 13% 14 
| iwesnias 145 13% l4 la 
NEW YORK CLASSIFICATION, JANUARY J], 1858. 
. — -) » 
Uplands. Florida. Mobile. New, Orleans 
| ORMNGIY 2 0ccccce. = - - - 
Middling.......... 9 O% 9¥ 9x¥ 
Middling Fair..... 9% 9 9X V% 
Dia csane ie vate 9% 9% - - 


The experience of every man tells him that | 


there is a strong feeling pervading the minds of 


all classes of community, that retrenchment in | 


expenditures is necessary. Heretofore, our peo- | 


ple have bought not only liberally, but extrava- 
guitly; hereafter, and until the occurrences of the 
past have been forgotten, they will buy prudently 
and sparingly. The old coat will be worn a little 


longer, and wives and daughters will notcomplain | 


of having ** nothing to wear,’ even though they 


should not have a new dress for every day in the | 


year. 


With the present reduction of our currency from | 


its nominal to its real value, and the habits of 
economy which it imposes, Iam satisfied that our 
revenue will fall off even more than I have before 
indicated, It is in vain for the Secretary to draw 


a different deduction from the supposed value of | 


our exports during that period; for, unless I am 
quite mistaken, our exports will fall off as much 
as Our imports. 


The total exports for the year ending June 


30,1857, exclusive of specie and bullion, were | 


§278,906,713, made up as follows: 


From cotton esos e seeses cocces ccccesQiehpnra eee 
From provisions and breadstuffs.......... 


veee 74,667,852 
Prom ODaCCO...4..eceeseesccsceseessceccees 20,662,772 
0 RA ER 2,290,400 
Pe Ne cn scbencentas 49,709,830 
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_The Secretary admits that our exports of pro- 
visions and breadstuffs may fall off some, ‘ but 
‘nat thé increased value of the exportations of cot- 


ton will pronebiy make up the deficiency,’’ and | 
’ 


that in the worst view our exports will not fall 


Sort over ten per cent. I disagree with him. 
That hishigh hopesin regard to cotton are doomed 
'o disappointment must be evident to every per- 
son who has lately watched the cotton market. 
“rom the most reliable sources that I have had 
Secess to, I learn that the cotton crop of this year 
will fall three or four hundred thousand bales short 





| reach seventy-five per cent. of last year, and that 


| Exports Of cotton.....se+seceees 
| Exports of breadstuffs and provisions......... 


The falling off in price is twenty-five per cent. 
from last year. Admitting that it goes no lower 
than the average of the last five preceding years, 
and that the same quantity is exported as last | 
year, and your receipts will be, from cotton, 


$98,681,895. 


The falling off in provisions and breadstuffs || 


will Jargely exceed, in proportion, the loss on cot- 
ton. For the past three or four years our exports 
of breadstuffs and provisions have been largely 
in excess of previous years, the result in the main 


|of the Russian war, whereby the ports of the | 
| Baltic and Black sea were closed, and that great 


and principal source of supply cut off, leaving this | 
country to supply the deficiency. 
removed; and all the grain ports of Europe are 
now open, and their productions in free compe- 
tition with ours. In addition to this, all those | 
European countries that have been purchasers of 

breadstuffs from us were last year blessed with a 

most abundant harvest. The result we see, not | 
only in the greatly diminished quantity wanted, | 
but also a decline in price of nearly fifty per cent. | 
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year ending June 30, 1859, and wil! only say here, 
that, in my opinion, he has over-estimated at least 
one and a half millions. 

There is one other view of the Secretary's figur- 
ing that [ desire to present, and then I leave the 
subject. It appears that, under our extravagant 
importations of last year, the amount consumed 
per capita was $8 45. ‘The Secretary estimates that 
our importations will incre se at the rate of ten 
per cent, per annum, and that our importations 
will reach $370,000,000 worth of dutiable goods 
for the year ending June 30, 1859; and as, under 
the new tariff, the goods not paying duty will 
reach at least one fourth the amountot those pay- 
ing duty, the total amount of imported goods for 
thai year, if the Seeretary is right, would reach 
$462,500,000. If you wiil add to that the Secre- 
tary’s estimate of increase for the ten years there- 
after, you will find that, in 1869, we shall import 
about twelve hundred million dollars’ worth of 
merchandise, which, making all due allowance for 
the increase of our population, would give about 
thirty dollars for each man, woman, and child in 
the United States, black or white, or more than 
three times the present amount consumed. I con- 
tent myself by stating this without comment, 

If, then, my estimates are at all correct, they 
disclose the fact of a deficiency of over nine mil- 
lions for this year and twenty-six millions for next 
year, provided you keep your expenses within the 
estimates, Which, in view of the affairs of Utah, 
Kansas, and Central America, which you have 
on your hands, nobody believes you will do. If 
gentlemen on the other side of the House expect 
to make up that deficiency by borrowing, let them 
say soatonce. The country is impatientto know 
what the policy of the Government is to be— 
whether you intead to pay as you go, or saddle 
your eXtravagance apon posterity. 

Speaking for myself alone, I have t> say that, 


| while [ hold a seat here, it must be-an extraordi- 


nary emergency that can induce me to vote for 


/any scheme to raise money, unless a method for 
| its speedy payment shall be at the same time 


‘That cause is || 


If, then, we allow that the quantity exported will || 


the price has declined forty per cent., the result 
will be that we shall export breadstuffs and pro- 
visions this year to the amount of $33,600,333. 

The next largest article of export is tobacco. 
The quantity exported last year was about six mil- 
lion dollars greater than that of any previous year, 
which had before never exceeded $14,712,468. 
How far the quantity exported this year will vary 
from last, I have had no very good means of judg- 
ing; but a comparison of last year’s prices with 
the present, at Baltimore, the great tobacco mart, 
shows a falling off of thirty or forty per cent.; and 
the greatly reduced price abroad leads to the belief 
that a diminished quantity will be exported this 
year; but, allowing that there is not, the falling off 
in price will reduce the value of our exports of this 
year twenty-five per cent. from last. 

The value of rice exported I shall put down 
the same as last year; and also all other articles, | 
though it must be apparent that several millions 
ought to be deducted, and our exports will foot | 
up as follows: 


seceeeeeessee $98,681,895 
33,600,333 
15,497,079 
2,290,400 
49,709,830 


eae Cones coccccccocce veoeMplamyd soya? 


Exports Of tobacco... .. eee eeeees 
Exports Of rice.... 000 v0 ° oeccteees 
Exports of all other articles....-.......see0e 


eeeeee 





Total exports. .. 





The above will represent our ability to pay for 


| importations for the year ending 30th June next, 


and all that we buy beyond that we must either 
run in debt for or stil] further reduce our limited 


; amount of coin. 


I have not time to take up and criticise the esti- | 
mates from the sales of the public lands for the | 


adopted. If free trade and direet taxation is to 
be the policy, bring it forward. If you intend to 
depend upon imposts for revenue, then fix your 
duties at once at such a rate as will give the re- 
quired revenue; butdo not leave the country grop- 
ing in its present state of uncertainty. 

Upon you, gentlemen of the other side of the 
Tlouse, belongs the responsibility of this question 
of currency and revenue. ‘The Republican party 
of this House, though representing a large portion 
of the business and capital of the country, is nearly 
lost sight of upon the most important committee 
of the House—the Ways and Means—and New 
England is ignored entirely. 

If [had time, | should be glad to say a word 
in regard to the existing tariff law—an act which 
I believed at the time of its passage, and now be- 
lieve, Was ruinous, unwise, and anjust,and which 
I voted against; but Lcannot dwell upon it at any 


length. Thatit will prove inadequate to purposes 


| Was an error, 
| too soon. In looking at the subject now, it passes 


of revenue must be apparent by this tme, and 
must satisfy all reasonable men that ils passage 
We cannot correct that error any 


my comprehension how grave and experienced 


| statesmen could expect that that tariff, with a 


largely increased free list, and a reduction of duty 
on dutiable goods to an average of nineteen per 


| cent., and with a foreign valuation, could produce 


| 


| to predict, a year ago, that 


a revenue adequate to the extravagant wanis of 
the Treasury. It did not require great foresight 
a financial revulsion 


was not far off, that would greatly reduce, even 


| under the old tariff act, the receipts froin customs; 


and I confess that | did not share in the fears en- 
tertained by some on this, as well as the other 
side of the House, that if some legislation was 
not had speedily, ali the coin in the country would 
soon find its way into the sub-Treasury; and it 
was for this and other reasons, that when the 
chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means 
brought forward his project to diswribute the sur- 
plus revenue with the States, that I, alinostalone 
on this side of the House, voted against it. 

And now one word tn regard to banks and the 
currency. I have already stated what I thought 
about the system generally. The doctrine is often 
advanced that a currency composed in part of 
bank paper is indispensable, and that a specie 
eurrency would be attended with such iaconveni- 
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ence as to render its general use very undesirable. 


Ido tagrce to this It has 





been 


proposition, 


my fortune to reside in a community which, for 
a pe riod of about ten years, from 1843 to 1853, 
had an exclusive meta currency, and even up 
to this time has a very large infusion of the pr 
cious meta I suppo that the * lead min 
of Wisen nand | msturs hthe only instanes 
in the United States, this side of California, wher 
a paper circulation has been dispensed with; and 
how that cam bout wa 1 this wise: prior to 
1843 w id, aif not tl st worthless currency 
imaginable, it w because Nebraska, Geor ; 
and Penne Wild-cat banks had not then com 
into nott Chen our culation was composed 
of the irredeemable issues of the State Bank of 
lilinois, w h, between that and real mon VY» 
were ata discount ¢ f about twenty per ef nt. l’or 
a long tim we mines ibmitted to this tax upon 
their lal - but finally rebelled, held meetings, 
and iived that, a ‘their stanle brought real 
money in the eastern markets where it was so s 
they would not be put off by the middle men with 
irredeemable rag : The conseq juenes was, ae 
when the producer refused to receive depreciated 
paper, the purchaser had to find coin. Gold, 
which before was so scarce as to be a curiosity, 
now took the place of pan r,and complet ly drove 
itoutofcirculation. Exchange, which before was 
ata premium of fifteen to twenty per cent., went 
down to about par, That the people were su 
jected to no lnconventence In having to use coli 
instead of paper, Lean bear testimony. Ifa man 
was desirous of traveling from one extreme of thi 


Union to the oth ry, he could readily and easily 

carry coln upon his yp rson to meet all necessi Wy 
i 

outlay 


Now, what our miners accomplished in the way 
of reforming the currency, may, with concert of 
action, be accomplished by other producers, At 


the present moment Lowa and portions of Illinois 
are overrun with paper money purporting to be 
issued by banks in Nebraska, and other far-off 
place s, Which h money out of 
circul ion, It passes in limited circles, because 
uded with the ue a that if they 
do not receive that for their surplus there is noth- 
ing for them. They do not seem to understand 
the fact, that the man who deals out irredeemabl 
paper to them for their flour, wheat, corn, and 
pork, recelves ¢ vod money for those commodities 
when he them forward to market. The rem- 
edy of the pr and that is, to refuse 
to receive ¢ but what the 
United States Government recognizes as money. 
But as it may be 
of action which necessary to accom- 
plish thi fullest extent, it is well 
worthy of inquiry if the Government has not the 
power to impose such burdens upon the banks as 
will result in giving us y of coin or its 
« quival nt. Should Congress impose atax on all 
bills under twenty dollars, of such an amount as 
would exclude circulation, and thus 
substitute in tl , which would be used 
y transactions, the effect would, no 
We should then have, 
infusion of coin in our cur- 
to fluctuations 


as driven all wood 


the peop > are de} 


St nds 
ducer is plain; 
nything for his surplus 
dificult to secure the concert 
wou d Lye 


Object to 18 
a currenc 


them trom 
cir place coin 
in all nal} dail 
doubt, be 
at all times, a lare 
rency, and 
than we now ai 

lt is a very common tl 
to Issue Money thatis payable 
dificult point of acces This plan, as appears 
from a letter of Colonel Benton, recently pub- 
lished, had its origin with a Scotchman of Aber- 
deen, about the year 1806. Another Scotchman, 
from the same Aberdeen, is the father of the same 
system in the West. 

Of all the States, democratic Georgia has been 
most prolific in giving birth to illegitimate banks 
for foreign circulation; though the Territory of 
Nebraska appears to have followed along not far 
behind. From a recent Chicago paper, it would 
seem as though Nebraska had brought forth wild 
eat banks by the litter; and Fontenelie, Florence, 
Platte Valley, Nemaha, Wanbeek, De Soto, and 
Tekama, are some of the euphonious names ap- 
pended to the rag-mills of that far-off Territory, 
all of which would no doubt have received their 
quiectus from Congress long ago, had it not been 
for the modern heresy of non-intervention. 

The State which L in part represent has perhaps 
as good a banking law as any other; but even 
there, in some instances, the -y come the dodge | 


most.s lutary . 
ild be less liable 


’ 
shor 


ine for western bankers 
atsome remote and 


THE 


of practical ineconvertibility, by locating thei 
banks in the wilderness, at points existing only 
in the bankers’ imagination; or, if having a real 


existence, to reach them would be attended with 


1s much difficulty and danger as an exploration of 

Central Afi ° 
My fi d from ois [Mr. Kriioce] has 

riven not of a | to allow the sub-Tré asury 

ind | I States Minttor ceive eee to 
issue for pur es of circulation certifi es there- 
for. Ata moment it does not strike ‘Ga ic 
much fav ind I fear, if once adopted, it would 
, 1 +} 


Ga tocom tio! on the part of the Govern- 
ment that would be fatal to its well-being; but 
without prejudging the proposition, I shall wait 


patiently to hear w hat may be said in its favor. 


ANDERSON obtained the floor; but he 
elded to 
eter tee of Virginia, who moved that the 
commit 


Mr. PHELI S, If the 
to rise, I will suggest that, 


rentleman will withdraw 
hy unan- 
nwho wish tospeak 
this evening can do so without de priving my col- 
leawue of the right to the floor in the morning. 
Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I will withdraw the 
motion, if that be considered the general under- 


the motion 


imous consent, other gentleme 


standine 

There was no objection to the suggestion of Mr. 
Puevps, and the motion to rise waswithdrawn. 

Mr. GRANGER obtained the floor. 

Mr. FLORENCE, Will the gentleman yield 
to me for a personal explanation ? 

Mr. GRANGER. | cannot. 

Mr. FLORENCE. Iam sorry for it. 

Mr. GRANGER. The Administration is 
alarmed at its financial condition. It has reason 
to be alarmed. By extravagance and folly our ex- 
have run up to eighty or ninety millionsa 
year, While our revenue has run down to twenty- 
fiveorthirty. The President has one part of the 
Army in the Rocky Mountains, blockaded by 
snow and the Mormons; another playing second 
fiddle to slavery in Kansas; and the remainder 
fighting for glory with Billy Bowlegs. And now, 
sir, four regiments more are calle de for. Whenl 
vote any more men to such a commander, I reckon 
my constituents will find it out. 

Sir, the Government is in trouble, and so are the 
people. ‘The President, in his message, says: 


pense 8 


“ We find our manufactures suspended, our public works 
retarded, our private enterprises of different kinds aban 


doned, thousands of useful jaborers thrown out of employ- | 


ment and reduced to want, and our financial condition de 

Sir, the country is suffering with great ae 
niary distress. Bankruptcy everywhere previ ane 
and the people are struggling with hard time 
Atthe commencement of the session many an anx- 
ious eye sought the President’s message for some 
tokens of relief. The message came and went, and 
nota ray of hope from that quarter. Pointing to 
the State banks as though they were the source of 
all the trouble, the President advises ‘* that no 
State banks should be chartered unless restricted 
in their issues of paper to the amount of specie 
in their vaults,’’ saying: 

** All other restrictions are comparatively vain; and noth- 
ing else could effectually reguiate the currency.”’ 

And before he leaves the subject, cautions the 
sovereicn States to —_- their banks to keep on 
hand at third of the amount of their 
issues and deposits inc oin—just having told them 
that ** that amount would be vain and entirely in- 
adequate to regulate the currence y. 

Now, the country looks to us for aid; and shall 
it look in vain? 

There is a cause for all this trouble, and there 
isaremedy,and that reme dy is with the majority 
of this Slouse. 

I ask, then, is there a any measure of relief to be 
proposed? If there is, I trust the minority will 
fling no obstacles in the way , no factious opposi- 
tion, but will cheerfully ¢ cooperate in any meas- 
ure of relief. The Democratic party, by its mis- 


least one 


taken poliey v, has m: ade the mise hief—-has caused 


this financial revulsion and wide -spread misery. 
It wi as the repeal of the protective tariff of 1842 
and the substitution of the revenue or free-trade 
tariff of 1846 that did it. It was done without 
reason, ase nst the light of experience, and in 
disregard of the voice of the nation as clearly 
ex rressed in the election of 1840. 








f there was any other cause for the repeal of | 
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the tariff of 1842 than thatit was a Whie m 
I have it yet to learn. The pri cinle of Nrotos:.. 
was discarded. Yes, sir, the principle and 
of fostering the industry and labor of the ¢ 
were di nounce ‘d and rejected, 

With thischane of tariff we be gan to pure} 
more abroad and manufacture less at home. 

The balance scale settled down against , 
the debt to Enel ind began to pile awp.t 


: 


Sty», 


reached the enormousameunt of 3500000 0 
we are all but vassals to ane 
It holds the 
if pleases, and 
shall dictate 

Whoever thinks that we can have prosper, 
times, without a good, safe, mixed paper and spe ' 
currency, or can have strong, useful banks, wi 
such a foreign debt hanging over us, is mistals, 

A foreign debt that calls for half the gold 
dig to pay the interest, mightily dilutes our 
pendence. 

The debt must be canceled, and nothing but 
return to a steady, unwavering system of 
yrotection can do it, 

Void of that policy we import $20,000,000 y 
of woolens a year, every ‘yard of which Shin 
be made here,and the money kept at home—y 
itis said we have nota single broadcloth factory 
in motion. 

One hundred and twenty million pounds of jm. 
ported wool is brought here for us to wear, wh; 
our own hill-sides and pr airies could as wi 
duce, and our farmers have the pay for it, 

Nineteen miliion dollars in steel, railroad, 
other iron, is made for us in foreign lands f 
foreign hands, while our own iron-works are st; 
and our workmen idle and begging for employ. 
ment. 

Sir, our own home-grown cotton must be toted 
off to England for her to spin and send back 
us to pay for at ten times the price she gave us fi 
it; and this is what is falsely called free trade, 

For this deceptive, starving, wretched policy 
laboring man is decoyed to vote the Democrat 
ticket. 

Sir, the single article of iren for a single year, 
had it been made here, as it might have been, a 
should have been, and would have been unde: 
tariff of 1842, would not only have kept the mo 
here, but it would have furnished employme: 
fifty thousand men, and have made comfort 
three hundred thousand women and childre: 
they, in turn, would have inade a home market | 
the farmer equal to the whole amount sold Gr 
Britain. 

Sir, it is for the party who, for good or evi 
rule the country, to retrace their steps and allow 
this road to ruin to be trod no longer. Whath 
been already lost cannot be restored. The wound 
may be healed, but the sears will remain. 

Sir, there is a way to relieve the country, and 
there is but one way; and that way is plain befor 
you, and truth and experience point you to il. 

It is a tariff for protection and revenue in 
dental. 

A protective tariff never lacks revenue. 

It was the protective tariffs of 1824 and 1523 
that enabled President Jackson to pay off the war 
debt of the Revolution, principal, and interest, 
$100,000,000. 

Sir, protection was then a measure of the Dem- 
ocratic party. Then, sir, there was a Democra' 
party. 

The highest of all protective tariffs, that of 182 

was matured and reported by the distinguished 
Democratic leader, Silas Wright, and sustained 
by Calhoun and that party, South and North. 

Then it was right to look out for number one. 

Then it was right to find for ourselves first. 

Then it was Democratic to sustain, by legisl9- 
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tion, the great industrial interests of the whol 


country, and to give our own manufactures, Me- 
chanics, farmers, and laboring men, a shade of 
advantage i in our own markets over the workm« 
of foreign countries. 

Then it was that Andrew Jackson said: ‘* Pls 
your manufacturers by the side of your farmers, rs, 
and you cover your country with blessings. 

Sir, there was never a more statesmanlike sent 
ment uttered. es 

It was as true as the Bible then, and it 1s a 
true as the Bible now. 

But if you will not do it, give us out and out 
free trade. 
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If protection is wrong, free trade is right. 
D wn with your custom-houses, and save the 
» )0,000 a year, the cost of stealings and col- 


re ion, and support Governme nt by direct tax- 
sion, and let every one pay according to his prop- 
riy- : . els . 

{f protection Is not right, and nothing is wanted 
ofa tarill but to raise means to carry on the Gov- 
arpment, then clearly there should be no tariff at 


. for, as it now is, four fifths of the expense of 
~ynnorting Government is drawn from the pock- 
: sat 1e poorand rniddle classes—the laborer and 
the me chanic— 

While the property of the rich goes free, and 
nays nothing at all. 

Suppose, then, we have free trade, and try it. If 
vou believe What you say, why do you hesitate? 

Don’t be afraid to take your own pills. _ 

If they give you the gripes, grin and bear it. 

ie expect to suffer with you, and misery loves 
company. 

Sir, [tell you nay. 

But you have the power, and do as you like. 

\y, and you have the responsibility, also. 

Remember, there isa muckle day coming—1860 
may be as 1840, and more abundant. 

Sir, the party that struck down protection of 
the labor of our own country legislated for others. 
jVill they not now change their course, and stand 
by merican interests, and 

“Let Great Britain take care of herself? 

When the balance of trade is against us, and of 
course a drain of specie, our banks are on the look- 
out, and of course will curtail, and consequently 
the business of the country must suffer. 

They are now doing it, and are forced to do it. 
[tis anact of self-defense and they are doing right. 





health and usefulness of the currency as it is to 
the prosperity of the people. 

Neither the one nor the other can prosper with- 
out it, but are mutually dependent on it and on 
each other. 


THE 


The policy of protection is as necessary to the | 


No Executive homeopathy can doa particle of 


vod. The disease is too deep-seated. 

There is but one great grand remedy for our pe- 
euniary and financial troubles, and thai is to return 
toa steady unwavering system of home protec- 
uon. 

Not as a temporary or party measure, but as 
the settled policy of the country. 


A policy that while it makes us prosperous and | 


happy, it secures our independence. 

it would amply provide for the expense of 
Government—render us independent of foreign 
countries—keep good a basis for the banking sys- 
tem of the States, and thus favorably visit every 
house and hamlet, and, as Jackson said, ‘* cover 
the country with blessings.”? 

We have another source of specie accumulation 
P culiar to ourselves, one that no other country 
as 


We receive by immigrants about twenty mil- | 


lion dollars a year, and that with the $50,000,000 
dug from our own mines, and a well arranged 
tariff to keep it here and even add to it, we would 


at no distant day become the head money country | 


of the world. ‘Then, sir, we would have specie 
enough fora firm, solid basis for a paper currency, 
and a public credit throughout the world of higher 
Value than gold itself. 

Lhen, sir, we should use paper money as a mat- 
ter of convenience only and not of necessity. 

The tariff of 1828 in four years increased our 
Specie $30,000,000, and with the low tariff that 
lollowed we lost it again. With the model tariff 
of 1842, gold again returned. The banks grew 
suong and useful; the people were never doing 
better, and the whole country prospered beyond 


comparison. Unfortunately theetariff of 1842 was | 


repealed, and with it went the balance of trade, 
the balance of specie, and we have got for it in re- 


‘urn revulsion, great pecuniary distress, a crushing | 


foreign debt, a bankrupt Treasury, and an Admin- 
‘stration flourishing its paper money. 


g l . . 
Sir, the so-called Democratic party was in error. | 


ey were mistaken. They turned a screw the 
Wrong way and deranged the whole machinery, 
and everything is out of fix. 
hey now have the advantage of experience 


and have the pgwer to correct their error, and 
they alone can do it. 


Sir, if they will do it, and if that party will | 


cease its continued and desperate efforts to force | 


slavery on Kansas against her will—** withdraw 
its legions and restore that Commonwealth to lib- 
erty ’’—agilation will cease and peace and prosperity 
will be restored to the whole country. Sir,in the 
name of a suffering country, with all due respect, 
I ask them to do it. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, it is not my 
purpose to say anything of the neutrality act of 
1818. Enough has been said in thisdebate, both 
on this side of the House and upon that, in vin- 
dication of that law. Enough aiso has been said 
of General William Walker and his raid upon 
Nicaragua. Enough, and more than enough, sir, 
has been said in denunciation of the gallant Paul- 
ding for his fidelity to duty in arrest) 
pritand refugee from justice, and sending him 
back to answer to the violated laws of his coun- 
try. The President, sir, has pressed upon the 
consideration of this House a question of graver 
significance, of mightier import, a question which 
concerns the honor and the life of the nation—a 
question which to-day challenges the profound 
attention of the whole people of this country—a 
guestion upon which, if the official organ of the 
Prosidentis to be credited, this House will soon 
be required to pronounce its finaldecision. It is 
useless to waste the time of the House in demon- 
Strating the position of the President upon this 
great question. The President and his party not 
only indorse the Lecompton constitution, but by 
argument, by entreaty,and by threat, seek to in- 
duce Congress to indorse it, and thereby give to it 
the sanction and the force of law. That journal 
which is said to be in the favor of the Executive 
and to reflect his opinions, has told us recently 
that the question of the adoption or rejection of 
this Lecompton constitution will be a question 
between law and faction. 1 think, sir, it would 
have been more accurate to have said itis a ques- 
tion between Executive despotism and popular 
liberty. 

I do not recognize the right of the Executive to 
dictate to this House the manner in which it shall 
discharge its official duty. [tis his province to give 
to Congress information of the state of the Union, 
and to recommend to its consideration such meas- 
ures of public policy as he may deem just and 
proper, but not to control its legislation. 

I trust that no member of this body will be in- 
fluenced in the discharge of his official duties here, 
and more especially in the discharge of that duty | 
which he owes to himself and his country in the 
settlement of this great question, by any consider- 
ation other than his sense of right and justice. 
For myself, Lam free to say, that notwithstanding 
the President’s solicitude in this behalf; notwith- 
standing the reported announcement bya distin- 
guished Senator that if Congress reject this slave 
constitution, his State will secede from the Union; 
notwithstanding the clamor of the party of the 
President here and elsewhere; I cannot and will 
not give my sanction to this Lecompton consti- 
tution. This instrument does not emanate from 
the people of Kansas. Itis not their will. Its pro- 
visions are indirect conflict with the Constitution 
of the United States, and with the principles of 
eternal justice. 

It is conceded, itcannot be denied, that the rea- 
son why the convention which framed this instru- | 
ment refused to submit it to the people for their 
approval or rejection, was that the people would 
have voted it down. ‘T'he proposition, the mon- 
strous proposition, is now made by the President, 
and by gentlemen on this floor, to establish this 
instrument as the constitution of Kansas by act 
of Congress, and against the will of the people of 
that Territory. Sir,itis the first time in the his- 
tory of the Republic that the attempt has been 
male to establish, by Federal authority, a State 
constitution and government against the will of 
the people, and without their consent. State con- 
stitutions have been formed, and sent to Congress | 
for ratification, without any formal submission | 
thereof to the popular vote; but it was only in 
cases where the people, beyond all question, made | 
the constitution, by their legally-appointed dele- 
gates. This has not been done in Rciebad, No | 
delegates have been legally chosen there; nor have 
any delegates been chosen there at all by the great 
body of the people. 

The delegates who framed this instrument were 
chosen by a body of men not equal in number to 
one fourth the whole number of qualified voters | 
in Kansas; and by virtue ofan election law passed |! 
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by usurpers. he constitution thus framed is 
the joint product of local and Federal usurpation. 
Let him deny this who can, or who dare. But 
fur Federal intervention the Missouri invasion of 
Kansas would not have resulted in the election 
of the first Legislature iv that Territory, and in 
the enactment by that body of a code of laws, so 
atrocious and unjust, that no man can, or dare 
approve it. But for Federal intervention the dele- 
gates to the Lecompton convention would not 
have been chosen! But for Federal intervention 
and the presence of Federal bayonets at Lecomp- 
ton those delegates would not have thus conspired 
against the liberties, and insulted the majesty of 
the people. Now that this act of infamy has been 
done; now that the rights of the people have been 
cloven down; now that popular sovereignty in that 
Territory has been strangled; or, as a distin- 
guished Administration Senator is reported to 
have said, throttled by the hands of the Federal 
Executive; we are blandly told to affirm this 
great crime against popular rights for the sake of 
the Union, or to use the President’s very express- 
ive words, ** for the peace and quiet of the whole 
country.’’ Sir, it is not the first time that acts of 
tyranny have been dignified with the title of peace 
measures. The invader has before now destroyed 
the vintage, enslaved the people, plundered and 
burned their habitations, and called the desolation 
which followed in the train of his conquest, peace ! 

We were assured the other day by the Court 
Journal, that ‘all is quiet in Kansas.’’ Sir, if 
there be quiet in that distant Territory, it is 
not the quiet of contentment, it is not the calm 
repose of a people secure in their rights and happy 
in the enjoyment of them; it is the fitful lull 
which precedes the storm. Look to it, ye war- 
ders of the Union and the Constitution, that by 
your act the freemen of Kansas are not driven to 
that point at which forbearance ceases to be a 
virtue, nay, becomes acrime, and submission the 
basest cowardice and treason. I was pained, sir, 
to hear the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. War- 
NER] say in this debate ‘*that the people of Kan- 
sas had not the manliness to assert and defend 
their rights as freemen, and to form their own gov- 
ernment,’’ and yet he was ready ‘‘to vote now to 
admit the State of Kansas under the Lecompton 
constitution.’’ The first of these assertions, sir, 
whether so intended or not, is, in my judgment, 
a calumny upon that injured people, and the last 
is a concession that the constitution which that 
gentleman is ready to vote for and sanction was 








| not formed by the people of Kansas. 


While I thank the gentleman for this honest 
concession that the Leeompton constitution was 
not framed by the people, I beg leave to say to 
him, and to all who think with him upon this 
floor, that, notwithstanding his assertion of their 
want of manliness; notwithstanding he questions 
their valor, Kansas is peopled with freemen whio 
know their rights, and knowing, dare maintain 
them. ‘They have the fortitude to endure; they 
have the courage to dare; they have learned wis- 
dom in the lair of oppression; and to-day, by 
their defiant attitude, bear witness, that the fires 
of persecution through which they have walked, 
are not wholly impotent for good, but may elevate 
and purify as well as consume. I say, as did the 
gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. GartrReE.y,] wlio 
addressed the House this morning, **l am no 
alarmist.’? 1 would scorn to invoke any man’s 
fears; | would scorn to appeal to any man’s pre- 
judices; I would scorn to anticipate consequences, 
however imminent or perilous, by, way of apol- 


- * oa 
| ogy, or colorable apology, for infidelity to duty. 


I say it deliberately, as the conviction of my mind, 
that our oaths and our honor, and the peace and 
prosperity of our whole country, alike demand 


| that, as Representatives of the American people, 


we should, careless of all consequences, spurn this 
Lecompton constitution from us. An honest man 
fears no act of his life so much as duty unper- 
formed, or wrong purposely committed. I repent 
it: look to it, ye Representatives of the people, 
ye men who keep ward and watch over the Con- 
stitution and the Union, that the freemen of Kan- 
sas are not, by your act, driven to the dread elee- 
tion of submission and dishonor, or resistance 
unto blood. I tell you, notwithstanding their al- 
leged waat of manliness, Kansas has hosts of cit- 
izens, good men and true, who will never stoop 
to be your abject slaves— 
« While heaven has light or earth has graves '’? 
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way, subject only to the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States.’’ In vindication of that rebellion they 
could point you tothe glowing words of the great 
Declaration, that * all men are created equal, and 
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vim State constitutions] were origin- 

They depended upon inherent and 
The people of any State may, at any 
time, meetin convention, withouta law of their Legi<ia- 


own motion, and without the aid of a statute 
national or territorial, could make a constitution 
preparatory to admission into the Union, which 
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they possess vitality; they were accredited in the Mr. Bl NGHAM. Mr. Benton. || tory may themselves waive the formal ratification deut pri 

day of our nation's peril es the law and the voice Mr. GROW. President Buchanan held the || of ihe constitution, after their delegates shall have majority 


of God; to-day they announce the great right of 
self-government, upon which rests the beautiful 


same. 


Mr. BINGHAM. 


That is true; and I shall |) 


framed it; andinsuch case may well be held bound 
by the acts of their agents. But in this instance, 
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fabric of our free insututions. Let the wronged | notice that hereafter. That was Democratic doc- | the people of Kansas have noi so waived their itants of 
men of Kansas, in protest against your proposed | trine in 1836, when Michigan applied to be ad |} right. 1 know that it has been assumed in debate bats | 
act of tyranny—your violation of their natural mitted into the Union, Then, sir, the people || here by the gentleman from Mississippi, [Mr, Saiees 
and guarantied right of self-government—but ap- | might make a State constitution without a terri- || Lamar,] and that the message of the President which 1 

peal to the whole people of America in the living | torial law, or against a territorial law, because ||} proceeds upon the same assumption, that the tory of 
and immortal words of the Declaration, and their | the validity of the act depended not upon any |; Lecompton convention was a legally constituted ape 
appeal will not be made in vain; it will stir the || existing statute, but upon the inherent right of |) body, and thatthe legal presumption is, that what pode ce 
American heart like the blast of a trumpet. the people—their great right of self-government, || they have done has been lawfully done, and is the duty it 

Mr. CLEMENS. Will the gentleman from | of which they could not be divested. Ifthe words || will and act of the people of Kansas, whose agents several 
Ohio allow me to ask him a question? of the message, just cited, mean anything, they | they were. : ae 

Mr. BINGHAM. Yes, sir. do mean that the people have not the inherent |; Sir, nothing can be clearer than that the Le. ca te 
} Mr. CLEMENS. You have cited the language | right of self-government; that their right to reject || compton convention was not a legally constituted vention 
oe of the Declaration of Independence, that all Gov- | a constitution, framed by their delegates, depends || body; that the Legislature which enacted the of the 
oe ernments derive their just power from the consent | upon a requirement in the organic act binding || statute by which the members of said convention a 
i of the governed. Will you be kind enough to | their delegates to submit the whole constitution || were elected, was itself an illegal body, fraudu- shall b 
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Hee law and by law, or whether there is any such | surely repeals the very words of the organic act || effect to the election held under it. a 
- thing, so far as the sovereignty of the people is | of Kansas, which declares that ** the people of the But, admitting the assumption of the President to the | 
concerned, as acting except in consonance and | Territory shall be left perfectly free to form and || and his especial advocates on this floor to be true, retaine 

conformity with the existing law? regulate their domestic institutions in their own | that thetLecompton convention was a lawfully apecte 

Mr. BINGHAM. Lhave notclaimed anything | way.’’ They shall be left to form all their domes- || constituted body: the legal presumption that their aad 

else than that; therefore the gentleman might as | tic institutions, not merely the * institution of || act is the act of the people of Kansas, cannot votes | 

well have saved himself the trouble of presenting | slavery,’’ as the President says, but all their || stand before the admitted and known Fact, that with s 

such a question for my consideration. But [ | local and State institutions. The organic act, by | a very large majority of the people ef Kansas a 

would like to ask the gentleman from Virginia if | its words, simply affirms the right of self-govern- || wholly repudiate the convention and the consti- Ciel 

he undertakes to say that this Kansas code, called | ment to be in the people; it does not profess to | tution presented by it, and are to-day ready to electic 

a code of laws, and which this Lecompton consti- | confer any such right. A man not yet out of the || take up arms in resistance of it, and of any gov- then t 

tution expressly indorses, is law? Will the gen- | horn-book upon the law of construction, ought to | ernment which may be established under it. aaa 

Ueman be so good as to answer that? know that this organic Kansas act does not pro- There is, there can be, no presumption, either that t 

_Mr. CLEMENS. Who is to decide that ques- | fess to, and docs not, in fact, grant the people the || legal or natural, contrary to known and admitted shall i 

tion? Is it the people of Kansas? power to form their own domestic institutions, | facts. I say, therefore, admitting the President maitter 

Mr. BINGHAM. LI willtell the gentleman who || when its language is that it leaves the people, as || to be right in assuming the legality of the Le- a 

is to decide that quesuon. We are to decide it, | it found the people, perfectly free, by virtue of +) compton convention, his asserted legal presump- impos 

sir; and that gentleman, in common with all of || their own inherent right, to form their domestic || tion against known facts cannot be gravely en- resign 

us, is bound by his oath to decide it. institutions in theirown way, subject only tothe |! tertained, and must be scouted by every well upon 

Mr. CLEMENS. Very well. I admit that. | Constitution of the United States. || informed man, as the veriest quibble, in aid of the Cs 

I come to another question. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Lamar] | most desperate cause. Despite this quibble and the | 

Mr. BINGHAM. I only gave way to the gen- | following the assumption of the President, in- || the force of this legal presumption, it must be con- with 

tleman to ask me one question, and not to occupy || sisted that the organic act of Kansas was an en- | ceded, it cannot be gainsayed, that the delegates atten 

my ume. He will please excuse me. When [ | abling act. With all due respect for that gentle- | who formed the Lecompton constitution, were not that 

get through } will, if the committee please, answer | man, and with as much respect for the President || chosen by the majority, but, on the contrary, by Mr. 

him ull sundown. | as he permits me toentertain for him, I beg leave || a very small minority of the people of Kansas; and in ea 

Sir, the great right of self-government cannot || to say that the assertion, that the organic act of | that it is as well known as the fact that this cov- appe 

now be set aside by the puerile conceits of dema- || Kansas is an enaoling act, is an after-thought. | stitution was made by the delegates thus chosen, cine! 

gogues, whether embodied in a President’s mes- || The President’: party was not of that mind dur- || that it has been, and is now, emphatically repadi- estal 

sage or an instrament framed by conspirators. || ing the Thirty-Fourth Congress, when they clam- || ated and condemned by an overwhelming m* be o 

The Lecompton constitation directly contravenes | ored, from the Penobscot to the Pacific, for the || jority of all the people of Kansas. And yet, 1 in th 

this right of self-government, and proposes to | passage by the House of their enabling Kan- | the face of this fact, patent to all men, the Prest- term 

legalize forever the violation of life and liberty || sas act, which passed the Senate, known as the i dent and his party on this floor demand that bers 

and property, and to establish a government, | Toombs bill. No, sir, the organic act of Kansas || Congress shall fasten this repudiated instrumet Visit 

armed with this fatal power, against the consent | Is not, nor was it intended to be, an enabling act. | upon the people of Kansas as their legitimate act, usul 

of the governed. What colorable apology can be || Nor do I deem it necessary that there should be || and thereby coerce them to acquiesce in it and ac- cone 

made for this criminal conspiracy against the || an enabling act. The Twenty-Fourth Congress, || cept it as the expression of their will. You call PLA 

rights of mankind—for this attempt to repudiate || bya most decisive vote, so decided; and amongst || this popular sovereignty; I call it Federal usurp- two 

the vital element of American. institutions? Sure- || those of that Congress who sv declared, both 4 ation and Federal despotism; and before I give Ac 

ly none can be found in the assertion of the Pres- | by speech and vote, the present Chief Magistrate | this proposed act of Federal tyranny my volu0- =e 

ident, that ‘the requirement to submit the whole con- || Mr. Buchanan, was conspicuous. Pending the || tary sanction, either by word @& vote, may ™Y in tl 

stitution to the people was not inserted in the Kan- || question for the admission of Michigan upon a |) righthand forget its cunning and my tougue cleave sam 

sas Nebraska act;’’ and ‘the convention was not |) constitution made by the people, without any act \\ 90 the roof of my mouth. Gon 


